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CHAPTER I, : 
The falling out of faithful friends 
Renewing is of love, Old Ballad, 

On the left bank of the Thames, a few miles 
from London, was situated the residence of Mr. 
Nicholas Trent. The house was large and elegant 
—a gem of modern architecture. In front were two 
balconies, the second being opposite to and accessi- 
ble from the third storey, and supported by finely 
carved consoles. The first rested upon clustered 
columus that were placed at regular intervals, ex- 
cept at the centre, where two met on each side, and 
were surmounted by a chevron arch, thus formiug an 
entrance at once modest and attractive. Of the re- 
mainder of the exterior nothing needs to be men- 
tioned save the cupola, which towered proudly aloft 
from the centre of the roof, and was, perhaps, 
finished with an overstrained idea of nicety, since 
the fineness of its ornamentation was not perceptible 
from the lawn gate; still, its owner knew that it 
was there, and was satisfied. 

The gently sloping lawn in front of the piazza, 
the flower plats on either side, the hedge which 
lined the central path, and the trees which threw 
their grateful shade over the numerous walks, were 
#1 in the best of order, and hardly a particle of ex- 
traneous matter was to be found upon them. 

At the left of the house and extending round to its 
Tear, was a park, well stocked with indigenous and 
foreign trees, as well as choice shrubs and trailing 
Vines. In spots, so dense was the foliage that the 
blue of the sky and the green of the leaves seemed 
blended together in mosaic. 

In one of the paths, near the extreme end of the 
park, with the bright June sunshine in infinitesimal 
rays falling on them, and mingling its golden hue 
with the emerald of the verdure, were two young 
Persons walking slowly along, hand in hand. One, 
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a maiden of fair face, light blue eyes, sunshiny hair 
and slender form. The other, a tall, well-propor- 
tioned youth, of a complexion nearly olive, with dark, 
wavy hair and black, piercing eyes. 

The latter was the adopted son of Mr. Nicholas 
Trent, and now superintendent and really the con- 
trolling spirit of his business, which the old gentle- 
man, after years of toil, had at last wearied of, 
though he visited the counting-house once or twice a 
week, that his absence might not be made a subject 
of remark. 

“Newton,” at length spoke tho girl, “it is not right 
that I should walk through these grounds with you. 
I am not known to your father, and if he should see 
me here I should be much mortified. I have been 
indiscreet. I have listened to—to——” she dropped 
her eyes and blushed. 

“ To the promptings of your heart, dear?” inter- 
posed the young man, in a fond whisper. 

“ Yes,” she resolutely continued, “instead of the 
dictates of reason ; but it must be so no longer. We 
are all more or less selfish. You were so in insisting 
upon my passing the boundary of my own garden, 
and I was selfish in consenting, for both of us looked 
at our own gratification, instead of the requirements 
of propriety.” 

Newton Trent laughed lightly, and half seriously 
replied : 

“ Really, Elsie, I can see no particular harm in it. 
The law of trespass cannot reach you, for you are 
under my protection. But, seriously now, ma petite 
chére, I think you are magnifying this innocent act 
into a most alarming fault.” 

“No,” she replied, raising her eyes, ‘ you know it 
is not so. Iam only estimating it at its exact worth. 
I do not consider it unmaidenly, but thoughtless. 
You know I am right, Newton, but your selfishness 
bids you oppose me; youstill look at your own happi- 
ness, instead of calculating upon the unpleasantness 
which might result.” 

“ Well, go on,” he said, impatiently ; “ what next ?” 

“Now you are unkind, Newton,” she answered, 
gazing into his face with sad reproof. 





“ Forgive me, Elsie, forgive me,” he hurnealy said, 
with earnest contrition ; “ it was, in truth, my selfish- 
ness that prompted me to speak asIdid. Youare 
right, I acknowledge ; but who ever saw a lover that 
calmly weighed cause and effect? Noone; fora 
man thus affected is little less than a fool, who ima- 
gines that life will conform to the rose-colou 3d piso 
which sweet but delusive fancy has marked out. 

“Will the rest of your sex thank you for the com- 
pliment ?” she haughtily queried. 

“No, they will deny it, but will prove my worde 
correct at the first chance,” he rejoined. ‘“ However, 
that is neither here nor there. I want to know when 
you will consent to name the day for our union.” 

She glanced upwards in mingled surprise, joy, and 
regret, and perhaps her heart beat a little faster as 
she reflected upon his words ; but she quietly re- 
sponded : 

* You forget, Newton, that you have never spoken 
to my fatherin regard to this. He knows you as a 
friend, as the gallant preserver of his daughter's life, 
but he is not aware that that daughter has gone so 
far as to plight her troth without his sanction. I 
think sometimes I have been precipitate 

“Then you regret it,” interposed Newton, ins 
grieved but stern tone. 

“No, no, why will you wrong me s0 ?” she vehe- 
mently returned. “I only spoke of it to show 
you that I can go no farther until you reveal our en- 
gagement to him. You are so jealous and capricious.” 

Iteader, there is an excellent prospect of a very 
pretty little quarrel between two devoted lovers. 

“Yes, I know,” muttered Newton, pulling at the 
ends of his moustache, “all the faults are centred in 
men now-a-days; it’s a pity that woman has se 
suddenly attained perfection, for it makes us poor 
‘brutes’ so much more hideous.” 

“Tt does indeed, I think,” assented Elsie, with a 
toss of her head, “and I am glad you are conscious 
of it.” 

“ Woman fs but a fraction of a man after all,” re- 
marked Newton, with provoking calmness, “ since she 
was made from one of his ribs.” 
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“'That’s the reason she possesses so few of his dis- 
agreeable qualities,” retorted Elsie, spiritedly. 

“ But her conceit was not inherited from the same 
source,” continued Newton; “that grew as she 
grew. To-day it assumes greater dimensions than 
ever before.” ; 

“ Because it is trying to become as extensive as 
that of man, but I fear it will fail,” replied Elsie, 
obstinately. 

“You needn't be apprehensive on that score, 
nothing can compete with woman when she runs a 
race with nonsense or vanity.” 

Elsie could not think of a cutting answer, and 
stamped her foot with vexation at her defeat. How- 
ever, she did as all women do when their wit fails, 
and haughtily said: 

“ This is your boasted gallantry, I presume.” 

“ Poor old word,” mased Newton, sympathetically, 
“how mavy ways has it been construed! how many 
different purposes bas it been made subservient to, 
according as woman’s Whims have dictated!” 

“You've lost yourself in a cloud of words,” ob- 
served Elsie, scornfally. 

“Then I have trespassed upon the rights of wo- 
man, for no one doubts that to be the most promineut 
one.” 

Again Elsie was disconcerted, and consequently 
crept behind the conventional fortress of “ respect,” 
and answered, indignantly : 

“ You are impertinent, sir!” 

* Probably,” said Newton, with caustic irony, 
“ for not allowing you to do all the talking.” 

Elsie’s lip quiveted, and she walked to the right of 
the path, and for a moment remained silent; then, 
holding out her hand, which coutained a gold circlet, 
and turning ber head away, she said, in a cold, hard 
voice : 

“ Here is your ring, Mr. Trent.” 

Newton Trent started, atid bis face grew a shade 
whiter; he had not thought that the little sarcastic 
battle would endin this way. However, he, too, had 
pride, and, acceptiug the pledge of their broken 
vows, he rejoined: 

“Very well, Miss Ormsby; it is not the first time 
that woman has thus proved the depth of her love.” 

Pushing the ring into the bottom of his yest p 
he walked away without even turning Hi¥ ; to- 
wards her. 

“He might havé thrown the ring to the ground, 
and crushed it with his heel,” thought Elsie; “that 
would have been more romabtic, and I might have 
called him back, but I won’t now. Oh, dear, oh, 
dear, how girls have to suffer, and allfor men! 1 
wonder what they were made for.” 

The last period was uttered aloud, and the next 
instant the tears burst from her eyes. For a moment 
she walked slowly along, hardly aware in what direc- 
tion she was going, and cariug less. She loved New- 
ton dearly, and most bitterly regretted the impulse 
which bad caused her to dispel the sweetest dream 
of her life. But it was all over now, and, sinking 
upon a rustic bench, she gave free vent to the grief 
which filled her young heart. 

Anon, as she remembered that it was in this very 
spot they had exchanged their vows of fidelity, she 
clasped her hands, and sobbed: 

“Oh, if he would only come back! Icannot bear 
it—I cannot! Newton—Newton! where are you?” 

“ Here, my darling, my Elsie—here!” 

Before she could recover from her surprise the 
happy young lover—they are all happy before mar- 
riage—had covered her lips and cheeks with fervent 
kisses ; then, sinking down upon the grass, he placed 
his left arm around her waist, and held her hand 
within his own. 

Elsie tried to be cold and haughty, but her real 
joy at his return would not allow it, aud as soon as 
the cessation of his caresses enabled her to speak 
she meekly said: 

“Oh, Newton, we have both been very silly and 
childish.” 

“ Yes, my dear; we must avoid sarcasm in the 
future, for its fruit is bitter.” 

“ Indeed it is,’ answered Elsie, with a shudder, as 
she thougiit how lonely she had felt a moment before; 
“T am sure I shall never wish to hear the word itself 
again.” 

“Now, Elsie, you will let me replace this ring, and 
swear to me that uothing shall ever cause you to put 
it away from you.” 

“TI will, Newton,” she responded, while the tears 
gathered in her eyes—tears of joy this time; “I will 
receive it, oh, so gladly, and keep it as long as Llive!” 

Newton encircled her fiuger with the ring, and for 
a@ moment a solemnity fell over and around them 
which prevented their speaking, Lut filled their hearts 
with pure beatitude and reverence. Neither moved, 
but each gazed in blissful silence into the other’s face. 

Anon, careful footsteps fell softly upon the velvety 
grass at their left, and presently a man emerged from 
the thicket, He paused an instant, then, moving into 





the shadow of a tree, where the shrubbery concealed 
the lower portion of his body, lie again halted, 

laced his finger to his lips, and stood gazing at the 
Evers with a sharp, calculating expression, in which 
@ sneer was perceptible. 

“T hope, Llsie,” said Newton, gravely, “that this 
will be a lesson to us. Coquetry, irony, and all such 
things, may be very pleasunt in a drawing-room, 
where you care for none of those with whom you ex- 
change them, but between those who love, and, in 
consequence, are sensitive, they very often destroy 
happiness. Now tell me, dear Elsie, do you feel to- 
wards me as you did an hour ago?” 

“Yes, Newton,” she murmured, while a faint flush 
mantledeach cheek. ‘I think I love you more now 
than ever, for I have seen how miserable I should be 
without you.” 

“So, ho!” thought the listener, while his features 
worked with anger, ‘she loves him, then! A sweet 
confession, upon my word! But we'll see to this 
auon.” 

*[ am thankful that you know it, Elsie,” returned 
Newton, in mingled veneration and wonder. “Only 
think, if we could draw from each incident its germ 
of wisdom, which Heaven has placed therein, and 
apply it to every-day life, how much more just, mer- 
ciful, and noble we should be; but as we cannot do 
so from all, we must tréasare that which does —S 
itself upon us, aud @et upon it to the extent of our 
ability.” 

“You croaking gosling!” thought the interlopér, 
while his lips curled with scorn, ‘you should have 
been a monk ; you ate too devout to worship at the 
shrine of Venus.” 

“Your words are traé, Newton,” replied Elsie, 
meditatively ; “ but I atm surprised at your being so 
loug sefious, and glad téo, for it shows that you cam 
be, if occasion requires. Now tell we, please, why 
you didn’t really go owe 

“Don’t you know, ie?” whi 
glancing affectionately into her face. 

Elsie dropped Ket eyes, then, slowly raising them, 
until their soft light met his, and the sweet know- 
ledge was reflected updm Her features, she softly re- 
sponded : 

“Yes, Newton; but whith way did you go after 
you leit me?” 

“Into the path on the right, and stood there wait- 
ing, hoping that you would give some token of re- 
gret, that I might retura to You did, and the 
weight was lifted from nity” ; 
of suspense was, or it seeméd to be, a lifetiine fi it- 
self, and I took au oath to"inyself that, were we re- 
conciled, 1 would never aid in another quarrel.” 

“ And most gladly do I join yow in that, Newton,” 
said Elsie, earnestly. “Let us hold the promise 
sacred, and harmony will be ours,” 

Newton did not reply verbally, but he held her 
hand cioser within his, and, arising, pressed a reve- 
rential kiss upon her brow, that seemed to add to his 
resolution the solewnity of an oath, 

As the stranger saw this his teeth met, his eyes 
gleamed, aud he could hardly restrain himself from 
dashing forward and breaking his cane over the 
young man's head. As it was, his foot moved and 
snapped a twig. 

ewton looked round, but could see nothing, for 
the listener had sunk quietly into the shrubbery. 
Thinking it was but a bird or rabbit, the young man 
gave his hand to Elise, and together they moved to- 
wards her own grounds, which adjoined those of Mr. 
Trent. 

As they arrived at the gate Newton drew her 
head upon his shoulder, and, gazing with rapture 
iuto her clear blue eyes, said: 

“Soon, my Elsie, [ shall claim you from your father. 
Once more, farewell, and may that word soon be un- 
known to us!” 

“ Farewell, Newton !” and her voice quivered, and 
the tears rose to her eyes, though she knew not why. 


spered Newton, 


CHAPTER II, 
— Oh, sir, you are old. 

Nature in you stunds on the very verge 

Of her confine: you should be ruled, and led 

By some discretion, that discerns your state 

Better than you yourself. Lear, 

In a large, finely furnished room on the left wing 

of the mansion, overlooking the water, sat Mr. Ni- 
cholas Trent, The chair which supported the main 
portion of his body—for his feet rested in another 
opposite—was not in unison with its surroundings ; 
but Mr. Nicholas, as he was usually called, cared no- 
thing for harmony of shade or appointments, comfort 
being his principal object. He had worked for it, he 
had suffered for it, and now he was determined to 
have it ; and if persons entered his house who raised 
any Opposition to his pet desires, they were at once 
shown where the door was located, and if they “ did 
not see it,” their vision was at once cleared and their 
bodies with it 


moment: 





You may infer ‘from this that, Mr. Nicholas was 
wilful, obstinate, and itritable. ‘He was; but also 
jovial, agreeable, and humane, too, in his own way, 
which, however, was not very pleasant upon first 
acquaintance. He had no wife, and with the excep- 
tion of Newton, whom he doted on, he lived alone, 
To the servants he was a living terror, and none 
dared face him in his wrath, save Mrs. Stubb, tho 
housekeeper, who had been with him in that capacity 
many years, and whose tongue—unlike her name— 
was so very long and so very sharp that Mr. Nicho- 
las himself would sometimes beat a retreat before its 
resistless charge, and at others would show the 
white featherand receive her last volley in silence, 
Still he liked Mrs. Stubbs as well as he did any wo- 
man, but, my fair readers, I regret to state that he 
was an iaveterate hater of your sex. 

Newton, who had been anxiously watching for a 

ropitious ty to make known to his patron 
his attachment for Elsie, now thought that the time 
had come, and after a few preparatory coughs—for 
he approached the subject with trepidation—he said: 

« Livish to spéak with you, sir, upona topic which 
has | been uppermost in my mind. I hope you 
will n 


be disp 

“ Bh, what?” ed Mr. Nicholas, looking up 
viny ding. “Why.should 1? You've always 
pee og hee good, and cool; never had any 


— Oi and I¢ always living nicely together, 
what a nicely, hay. ‘Now out with your story.” 

They man Etiew that evasion, cifeumtlocution, 
and b f wotld only increase the storm when 
it catae—if storm there should be—and, calling forth 
his courage, he said: 

hd sir, you will not judge me , or be 
offe at what I am about to tell you.” You aro 
aware that different men have different tastes——” 

“Very true, Newton. Some men eat liver, but to 
me it is abominable. Go on.” 

“Tt being so,” continued Newton, “ we should bo 
careful how we that which, although it is 
poison for us, is food for others, We should en- 
deavour to look atit from our adversary’s ——.” 
and consider his feelings as much as we possibly can 

” 


* All very good, Newton, but why don’t you come 
to the point ? What is all this rigmarole about, eh ?” 

Seeing that it was useless to attempt to prepare his 
patron for the disclosure, Newton drew along breath, 
and tly but firtily rejoiried : 

“7 dm if love.” I wish to marry.” 

Mr. Nicholas started to his feet as though his chaiy 
had suddenly changed to hot iron, and, with mouth 
wide open and hands uplifted, stood staring at the 
young man in astonishment. In a mowent his fist 
crashed down upon the table, and in a spasmodic 
roar came the words ; 

“Love? Marry? You're a fool, a lunatic, a—a— 
blow me, sir, why don’t you go-and hang yourself— 
blow your brains out—out your throat, sir?” 

“ But, my dear——” 

“Don’t speak, you scoundrel! don’t dare to open 
your mouth, sir! I'll teach you to talk of marriage 
tome. You don’t know your mind; you know no- 
thing ; you're crazy, sir; you’d walk iuto the tiger's 
jaws with your eyes, wide open; you'd sell yourself 
to slavery, sir; but I won’t let you. Do you hear 
me, sir? I won't let you!” 

Panting for breath, Mr. Nicholas dropped into his 
chair with such force that it groaned, cracked, and 
threatened dissolution. Having wiped the p-rspira- 
tion from his brow, he indulged in a long and vigorous 
draught of the grog which stood near him, 

Newton remained silent for some minutes with his 
eyes directed upon the floor. He did not feel hurt at 
the old gentleman’s words, for oatbursts of this kind 
were very common, still his prospects of conviucing 
him of his right to love and the propriety of marry- 
ing were not very favourable. However, he deter- 
mined to pursue the subject, and after a few minutes 
more had passed he observed: 

“Tf you will allow me to say afew words, I may 
convince you that I am not foolish. It is the destiny 
of man to marry, it isalaw of Heaven, it is a require- 
ment of nature. Iam well aware there are many bad 
wives, have been, and always will be probably; 
but if every man were to allow tliat fact to deter him 
the world would not be peopled. [ have not been 
rash or enthusiastic. I havecalmly weighed all con- 
siderations, have analysed my own heart, and find 
that my future happiness depends on marriage. I 
trust you will put aside all prejudice, and respect my 
feelings——” 

“Respect your feelings? Why don’t you respect 
mine, you selfish man?” burst forth Mr. Nicholas, 
violently gesticulating. “ You're just like every one 
who's been moonstruck. You think of self, you 
beg me to assist you in gratifying your own wishes ; 
and forget, forget totally, sir, that there is auother 
person beneath the skies except your angel, your 
beloved, and she who goes for a short time, I say # 
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short time, by those preserved, sugared, double-re- 
fined, nonsensical names. Then, sir, you pretend to 
tell me abort martiags! You needh’t alarm your- 
self, you needn't fear, for let me tell you the race 
won't die out. The world won’t return to a mineral, 
if you don’t run into the halter. ‘Theré are plenty of 
fools, sir, to overriin it with people, sir, plenty; and 
posterity won’t niiss your progeny, no, sit; and——” 

But Mr. Nicholas had become very warm and very 
short of breath, se he laid back in his chair and 
endeavoured to mitigate the one and inthe other. 

“I believe 1 have always nourished « proper re- 
gard for your feelings, sir,” rejoined Newton, in a 
tone of nrild reproof, ‘‘and.at present. it is increased 
instead of diminished. L have thought it might be 
pleasant for you to have young aud happy woman 
pear you, to hedr a mild voice carol through these old 
halls, to have some onetd sit by you and relieve the 
monotony ef your days, while I atteud to the business. 
But, sir, as you consider meso very selfish and care- 
less of your welfare, of course you can give me no 
credit for these ridiculous fancies.” 

“Well, ‘well; Newton,” mumbled Mr. Nicholas, 
somewhat softened by the sad tone of the young’ 
man's voice, “I won't be hard with you, but you 
know | dislike women, ‘They're either. banging a 
piano, or scolding the servants”’—Newton smiled— 
“or doing sémeéthing to set a man‘ beside himself. 
But you have alays been kind ‘to me, Newton, and 
grateful—and I renteniber gratitude; but, sir, the 
man whom I have helped and is ungrateful receives 
my hatred, my curses, sir!” 

Newton regarded his patron in wonder; his eyes 
were shining, and there was a certain hard, fierce 
look about his mouth which he had never before seen 


there. He said nothing, however, and the old gentle- |’ 


man continued : 

“Yes, Newton, you’ve shown me that you have a 
good understanding and: a proper respect for my 
character, and Vl show you that [ don’t forget it. 
You’ve managed my business as well as I could, end 
love you, Newton, my boy, I love you; but there's net 
many I do love.” He paused, passed his handker- 
chief across Lis brow, and resumet: “It’s against 
wy ideas to-have @ woman in the house, except im a 
menial capacity, and I won't; bat I will not debar 
you from having # wifein your own house. I suppose 
some men do want to be married, and as you are 
afflicted with that desire, why—you may be, sir, aud 
l'll give you a house to live in!” 

“ My dear sir, how can 1 thank you? You have 
made wie very happy.” 

“Humph! that’s @ question, sir, yet to be an- 
swered. I’ve pleased you, sir, at my own cost. Now 
hear me, and don’t open‘your mouth until I’ve done. 
This is conditional, you understand. If I like your 
choice, if she’s sensible, sir, and affectionate—I 
don’t mean sentimental—why, then thére’sa chance 
for you. Now, who is she, what is she, and how 
much longer have 1 to be bored about her?” 

“Only a few minutes, sir,” answered Newton, in 
a cheerful, happy voice, “since you have been so 
kind as to accede to my request. She is not rich, she 
is not beautifula—” 

“Stop, sir! you might run on all day in that style. 
I asked you what she ia. I don’t care what’ she is 
aot! Proceed.” 

“IT merely noticed those facts that you might draw 
an inference in regard to ber character———” 

“ Confound your inferences, sir! What do E want 
with them? I wantstatements. Draw au inference 
of & woman’s character from her looks or acts? 
You might as well sweat to the coloar of a chameleon. 
Now go on, sit, and tell me—who is she?” 

Somewhat annoyed, but feeling ‘delight in his 
heart, Newton replied : 

“She is the daughter of One of your tenatts— 
Ralph Ormsby.” 

Every particle of colour left the old man’s face ; 
his lips quivered as if an earthquake was shaking 
the structure within; his gray eyes emitted sparks 
of fire, and, cleu¢hiog his hauds, and striking them 
fiercely together, be cried, in a loud voive; 

“How dare you, sir? He a tenant of mine?— 
curse him! Order bim out! kick himeout! <A lease, 
has he? I caré notif he has. 1’H burn the house 
down over his head! Ob, Newton, have you turned 
—— too? Marry his girl? Ill see you dead, 

ret |” 

“Good Heaven, sir, why is this? What can you 
mean?” 

“Silence, sir, before I forget myself and curse 
you! Dare not to breathe ittore of this, or think apon 
iteven. I tell you lam your father—your friend; I 
mean—and you shall obey me! do you hear me, sir? 
I say, Newton—stupid, wicked, heartless Newton— 
do you hear me? will you obey?” 

He glared angrily, yet with wild pleading, upon 
the young mau, 

Newton was frightened, for every joint of his pa- 
tton seemed to beat and shake with his all-consamiag 





wrath. He was perplexed, saddened, despair already 
assailed him, and the vision of his transient joy be- 
caine temote and mocking. He could not speak, but 
covered his face with his hands. 

At that moment Mrs. Stubb appeared and was 
about to speak, when Mr. Nicholas turned his pallid 
face towards her, and in a voico, trembling with its 
volume and intensity he ejaculated: 

“ Why, in the fiend’s name, have you come ?, Leaye 
me, woman! begone!” 

For the first time the housekeeper was awed into 
subjection; and in mingled fear and astonishment 
she hastily de 

“ Newton,” continued. the old gentleman, in that 
same thunderous tone, “you go; too! I would be 
alone. But stop—hist! think,no more of her, unless 
you wish for my hatred. Remember, I say—now go!” 

Mechanically Newton arese end ascended to his 
room, Arriving there, ‘he threw himself upon a 
lounge, face downwards. He dared not think—he 
could not, his mind was confusion his heart as lead 
in his breast. 


CHAPTER Ill. 
, Lean Soto < omnis rend while I smile. 
And 4 my cheeks with é con. 
And frime my face to all occasions. 
King Henry VI. 
Tue next morning Newton ardse with an aching 
head, and, having drunk a cup of coffee with his pa- 
tron, without the usual interchange of cordial words, 
he'departed ‘for the city, hurried to the warehouse, 


‘and sought ‘to temporarily drown his sadness and 


disappointment in the excitement of business, 

For at hour after Newton had left the mansion 
Mr. Nicholas sat in his bamboo ¢liair, gazing ab- 
stractedly out upon tlie river, while at intervals his 
brows contracted. Mrs, Stubb passed through the 
room two or three times for the purpese of rousing 
him from, his reverie; but he took no notice of her 
whatever. Atlength hearose and entered the library. 

“ Heaven bless us!” ejaculated Mrs. Stubb, clasp- 
ing her hands; “ what's going to happen? If Mr. 
Nicholas had a wife he’d never act. so, and poor Mr. 
Newton; what can it all be about?” 

“Ahem! good morning, Mrs. Stubb; how nice 
you are looking this morning. Is Mr. Nicholas at 
leisure?” 

Mr. Silas Hardsett—whom the reader will recog- 
nise ds the interloper referred to ia the first chapter 
—stood‘in the doorway, his thi face twisted into a 
fawuitig' expression, his ferret eyes rolling slowly 
about, aid his: long body fuclined forward. Under 
his ‘right @rax his cane was placed as usdal, and in 
the hollow of his left were two books. 

Mrs. Stubb folded herarms, elevated her nose, and 
curtly replied : 

ot am‘ the housekeeper, sit, aud not the hall por- 
ter. 

Mrs. Stubb bounced out of the room. 

“Very well, Mrs. Stubb,” muttered Silas, casting 
a vindictive glance after her, “ we'll see what you 
are by-and-bye. I think I can find Mr. Nicholas ; 
he, he! I think I can.” 

He moved on towards the library. Having reached 
it, Ite raised the head of his cane and tapped on the 
door: 

“Tm busy. I won't be bothered by you !” shouted 
Mr. Nicholas from the inside. 

“Tt’s not Mrs. Stubb, my good sir, it’s me,” said 
Silas. 

“T don’t care who youare! Begone! If I can’t 
be alone a mhitiute, I'll know the reason why! Do 
you hear me? Stop that confounded kuocking! A 
man might as well be in Bedlam!” 

In a moment all was quiet again, and Silas quickly 
opened the door and stood bowing before uis em- 

er, 

“So it’s you, eh ?” mumbled Mr. Nicholas, frown- 
ing. “ I should think, sir, that you were old enough 
to be a little courteous. I believe, sir, it is customary 
to knock before you enter a room.” 

“ { did, six, I did,” 

“ Well, sir,” retorted Mr. Nicholas, restlessly, “ if 
you bad not acted like a schoolboy and squeaked 
out ‘ It’s me,’ you might have come in before. Now 
what do you want? ‘Talk quickly; I won't listen to 
any long stories.” 

“No, no,” smirked Silas, seating himself on the 
edge of a chair, “ your time must be valuable, I know 
it is—so is mine; our common interest denrands——” 

“That you stop your setiseless harangue and come 
to the point,” interrupted Mr. Nicholas, impatiently. 
“ Now what have you to say? Out with it, and don’t 
grin so much like an overgrown baboon. I late 
grinnio 


people.” 
“Has he, he!” ‘laughed Silas, though he was not 


much pleased at the allusion ; “you are facetious.” 
“What a jabbering old plague you are! Come to 
tlie point, I say.” 





“T will. 
municate.” 

Silas opened the books which he had brought with 
him, and, placing them on the desk, directed his em- 
ployer’s attention to different pages, meantime shak- 
ing his head dolefully and muttering regrets. 

“False entries to the extent of ten thousand 
pounds!” exclaimed Mr. Nicholas, in mingted pain 
and amazement. ‘“ Who can have doné this? Hard- 
sett, whom do you suspect ?” 

“Look again at the writing, my good sir,” sug- 
gested Silas, slowly rubbing his hands. 

Mr. Nicholas again bent over the books, and, 
sinking back into his chair, covered his face with his 
hands and remained silent a full minute. When he 
withdrew his hands his face was pallid, and, in a 
husky voice, he said: 

“Tt is Newton’s writing.” 

“Yes, yes,” echoed Silas, elongating his counte- 
nance, “ but I could not at first credit it, it is dread- 
ful—such ingratitude——” 

“ Silence, sir!” cried Mr. Nicholas, working his 
hands together. 

Silas said no more, but directed his eyes to the car- 
pet. Inthe meantime Mr. Nicholas had risen, and 
now. walked the room with slow and wavering steps, 
while spasms of anguish swept across his features. 
He sank into a chair, and, in a low, moaning tone, 
ejaculated: 

“T will not believe it, I cannot! Oh, Newton, you 
would not thus reward my love and kindness! No, 
no, wo! you are too honest; yes, youara. What? 
Newton defraud me? No, I know better.” 

“But the chirography, my dear sir, it is unde- 
niable!” 

“True, true; but he can explain it, 1 kuow he 
can,” 

‘** But there are other circumstances,”’ 

“ What—what are they? Speak, man!” 

Silas coughed, pulled up his collar, and drew nearer 
his employer, saying, with much apparent sorrow: 

“T happened to be in the park yesterday afternoon, 
and I saw Mr. Newton with Elsio Ormsby—alivi! 
you know, the daughter of Ralph Ormsby. Weil, 
my good'sir, I was much surprised when I heard Mr. 
Newton say: ‘I have saved teu thousand pounds, 
Elsie, and we can be happy.’” 

“Did Newton say that?” gasped Mr. Nicholas, 
clutching Silas by the arm. 

“ He did, indeed, sir,” answered Silas, with a long 
sigh. ‘Then the girl said: ‘Why, Newton, how 
could you have saved so much ?’” 

“ What did Newton say ?—tell me, quick !’’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Nicholas, tremulously. 

“He stammered and binshed,” replied Silas, mourn- 
fully, “but did not speak. I hoped he would, so he 
could clear himself; but he adroitly changed the 
subject.” 

“Oh, Heaven !” 

With these words, uttered fn a hoarse, choked 
voice, poor Mr. Nicholas fell into his chair ; at inter- 
vals he groaned aloud, and beat his hands in the 
wildness of his grief. 

“ Pray be calm,” said Silas, in a whining voice, 
which he intended to be soothing, “ perhaps he can 
prove his innocence. But, no, | do wrong totry and 
comfort you by sucha hope, It is dreadful; but the 
circumstances enclose him as if in network—poor 
Mr. Newton.” 

“ Be quiet, sir!” exclaimed Mr. Nicholas, starting 
to his feet, and raising his ashy face upward. “ i 
cannot hear Newton blamed, I have loved him alone. 
Oh, he has not done this! he has not! But why do 
I grieve? Man is treacherous, Heaven only is true. 
Oh, the ungrateful cur—the snake—to turn and bite 
me. I hate him now, and he shail feel my vengeance, 
he shall,” 

“T beg you not to be harsh, my dear sir,” inter- 

d Silas, who only wished to irritate him farther. 
“ Youth is indiscretion itself, aud women, you kuow, 
tempt.” 

“ Leave the room, sir!” cried Mr. Nicholas, while 
his facial muscles twitched nervously. “I will not 
hear a word in his favour, the false-hearted wretch ! 
os scheming scoundrel! I'll send him to prison, 

But as the door closed and Mr. Nicholas was again 
alone, a reaction took place, Sinking into a chair 
he wept like a child, and racked his brain to think of 
some circumstance, however trivial, which would ex- 
eulpate his protégé from the charge; but it was 
fruitless, and again his wrath burst forth in words 
too fierce and accusing to bear transcription. Thus 
the day passed away in’alternate grief and anger, and 
the old man took no nourishment, but brooded over 
the terrible revelation of the morning. 


(To. be continued.) 


I have something very serious to com- 








A Frencu Lapy’s Virw or Woman’s Duties. 
—A French lady, who has been sojourning in this 
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country, has written a letter on the incapacity of 
Englishwomen in what, she says, Frenchwomen con- 
sider to be the first duties of their every-day life— 
knowing how to mend, cut out, sew, knit, wash, 
cook, to look nice, and make all around you look nice, 
even with the smallest means. She asks, “Why do 
not Englishwomen know a little more about the 
plainest elements of cookery?” In conclusion she 
says :—‘‘ When I hear of ladies’ brains busied upon 
such subjects as the Contagious Diseases Act, and 
then see my landlord's very intelligent and nice little 
daughter of twelve who can neither sew nor knit, al- 
though she goes to school, I marvel how clever and 
influential women will ‘chercher midi & quatorze 
hewres,’ and not seek to remedy evils nearer and 
more fitted to their Christian efforts,” 





SCIENCE. 


SuBMARINE TELEGRAPHS AT THE ANTIPODRS. 
—It is interesting to note, in connection with the 
submarine cables about to be Jaid off the Australian 
coast, that it has been ascertained that the bed of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria is composed of mud, in 
which a cable would bury itself, so that it would be 
protected from any adverse influences, climatic or 
otherwise. Submarine rontes between Java and 
Australia are not considered to present any serious 
difficulties, 

New Cements.—By mixing magnesia with oxy- 

chloride of magnesium, a cement is formed analo- 
fous to that made with zine oxide and the oxychlo- 
ride of zinc. Both of these cements are the inven- 
tion of Mr. Sorel. ‘The hardness of the cement 
varies with the density of the chloride solution. An 
increased hardness is given by saturating the chlo- 
ride of magnesium with chloride of barium or with 
sulphate of magnesia. Theaddition of one part of 
quicklime, or two parts of carbonate of magnesia, 
in 100 of the chloride at 25 deg. Baumé, augments 
the hydraulic properties. 
* &§ New Gun.—There is in the course of erection, 
on the east side of New York Bay, a gun that will 
throw 800 five-ounce balls in one minute to a dis- 
tance of about two miles. The shot may be either 
red-hot or cold. The gun is circular, and appears 
like two dises of heavy iron plate, about 4 feet in 
diameter. Upon one side is a funnel to convey the 
balls through to the proper chamber, without cessa- 
tion of firing or diminution of speed, The muzzle pro- 
jects upon tho periphery of the circular machine, 
and may be elevated or depressed at the will of the 
gunner by the trunnion upon which it rotates. The 
gun may be worked by steam power or manual 
labour ; if by the former, it will throw from five- 
ounce baila to eight-pound shot and shell, thus 
making it a destructive implement of warfare. 

Testinc Inon ror CarBon.—According to Dr. 
R. Fresenius the weighed quantity of iron to be 
tested for carbon is placed on a small porcelain boat, 
and introduced into a hard glass combustion tube, 
placed in a combustion furnace, and, when red-hot, 
a current of dry chlorine gas (dried by making it 
pass over pieces of pumice-stone moistened with 
strong sulphuric acid) is passed over ; the current 
of gas and application of a low red_ heat is con- 
tinued until all the iron is volatilised as chloride. 
The carbon left in the small boat is, after the appa- 
ratus has cooled, placed in a porcelain tube and 
burned. After being heated to redness in a current 
ot oxygen, the products of the decomposition are 
taken up by Liebig’s potash bulbs. Great care is 

required that the chlorine be thoroughly dry, since, 
otherwise, hydrocarbon may be formed and some 
earbon lost. 

Microscopic Funa1.—At a recent meeting of 
the Microscopical Society of Liverpool a paper was 
read by the Rev. W. Banister “ On Microscopic 
Fungi,” in which he desired particularly to call the 
attention of microscopists to the importance of the 
study of microscopic fungi, with a view to discover 
a means of preventing the injury they cause to corn 
and other crops, and, indeed, to every vegetable 
which they attack. He stated that the ordinary 
spores were too large in most cases to enter the sto- 

mata of the leaves, or the spongioles at the extre- 
mity of the outlets, and that although the secondary 
spores, as they might be called, «e., the minute 
vegetative cells produced on threads thrown out by 
the true spores, might enter, yet these are not 
known to exist in all species, and there are innumer- 
able difficulties in the way of accounting for their 
entrance by this process. He quoted a calculation 
from Mr. M. C. Cooke’s work, estimating the pos- 
sible fecundity of (cidium tragopogonis, e.g., 2,000 
cluster cups have been seen on one modervate-sized 
leaf of goatsbeard—every cup containing 250,000 

spores, each of which may produce a number of 

smaller vegetative spores—so that, not taking these 
inte account, one leaf may carry 500 million repro- 
ductive bodies. The same might be said of rust, 
corn-mildew, etc. The question then is, how do 
these spores enter the tissues of the plant, or inocu- 


late the young plants of next year? for even the 
seed-leaves have been found infected 4 

Para Russer.—Considering the many uses to 
which india-rubber is now applied, one of the most 
important being its recognised superiority over 

tta-percha for deep-sea telegraphs, and remem- 

ney Bom fears entertained some time back of the 
probability of a decrease in the supply, owing to 
the exhaustion of the forests. consequent upon the 
immense demand, it is gratifying to learn that the 
quantity of rubber exported from Para during the 
past year exceeded that of the previous year b 
22,731 arrobas, and by 241,250/. in market value. It 
is true that the more accessible rubber districts are 
becoming exhausted, and give a smaller yield than 
in former years ; but the rubber-bearing country is 
so extensive, and its rivers so incompletely explored, 
that the newly-disoovered sources will, no doubt, 
more than make up any deficiency arising from the 
exhaustion of the old. It. is diffoult, however, to 
obtain accurate or reliable information from those 
engaged in the collection of the rubber. The con- 
tinued demand for rubber, which is collected with 
comparatively little labour, and requires but little 
skill and experience, absorbs all the attention of the 
natives over other products, and the constant rise 
in its value so stimulates its production that it is 
now more than probable there will bey for some 
years to come, an annual increase in the quantity 
imported of at least 10 per cent. 

Extracting SILVER FROM CoPpPpER PyRITES.— 
Amongst the more important papers read before the 
Chemical Section at the recent meeting of the British 
Association at Liverpdol was one by Mr. J. Arthur 
Phillips on Claudet’s process for the extracting of 
silver. The a» je hee , in sage bingy gore 
49 per cent. of s ur, per cent, of iron, 3 per 
cent. of copper, 1 per cent. of lead, and small quan- 
tities of arsenic, zinc, lime, etc. ‘The sulphuric 
acid is first obtained, and much of the burnt ore re- 
maining is treated by the wet process for the ex- 
traction of the copper, which is washed: out asa 
soluble chloride, and pitated with metallic iron. 
The copper precipitate eontains a notable quantity 
of silver and also distinet traces of gold. Noattempt, 
however, was made to turn these to profitable ac- 
count until the commencement of the present year, 
when Mr. F. Claudet patented a process for the 
80 ion of silver by the addition of a soluble 
iodide. He obtains the precipitate as iodide of sil- 
ver, with some sulphate of lead and salts of copper. 
The salts of copper are washed ont with weak 
hydrochloric acid and water, and the iodide of silver is 
reduced with metallic zinc, the result being iodide of 
zinc, useful for subsequent silver precipitations, and 
a precipitate rich in silver, and also containing a 
valuable amount of gold. The result of nearly eight 
months’ expersenee of this process at the Widnes 
Metal Works shows that 4 oz. of silver and $ grs. of 
gold may be extracted from each ton of ore worked 
at a total cost, including labour, loss of iodide, etc., 
of 8d. per ton, or 1s.4d. per ounce of silver produced. 
If from this amount be deducted Is., the value of 
the 6 grs. of gold contained in each ounce of silver, 
the cost of production per ounce of silver will be re- 
duced to 4d., and the expense of working a ton of 
ore to 24., which leaves a profit of 2s. 6d. on each 
ton of ore worked. 

SOLAR AND OXY-HYDROGEN GAS MICROSCOPES. 

Tue earlier experiments on the rays of light and 
heat were, for the most part, conducted with 
rays that emanate from terrestrial sources. Mel- 
loni’s experiments are entirely of this kind, and he 
abstains from making any general reflections on the 
question of the identity of radiant light and heat, 
because the rays of the sun, in which these two 
agents are the most intima’ united, had not, in 
his opinien, been subjected to rigorous examination. 
He asserts, however, that convex lenses cannot be 
employed for the ore. of ascertaining whether 
radiant heat be subject to changes of direction ana- 
logous to those of light in F wren! through refracting 
media, and he denies the possibility of formin: 

ints of light without heat, before the fire, wii 

urning-glasses. 

My own experiments lead to opposite conclusions, 
for I find that itis possible, “‘ with burning-glasses,”’ 
to form bright ae of light without any sensible 
heat. The me Iemploy for obtaining, by a com- 
bination of lenses, the convergence to foci of solar 
rays of light, with the dispersion of the rays of heat, 
consists in making a beam of solar light, which con- 
tains both kinds of rays, pass, after it has been 

converged to a focus by a convex condensing lens, 
through a second convex lens placed at a certain 
distance beyond that focus—that distance being so 
adjusted as that the calorific rays, which, m 
their smaller refrangibility, are collected into a 
focus more remote from the first lens than the 
colorific rays, and, consequently, nearer to the second 
lens, shall, on emerging from the latter, be either 
acy or divergent ; while the colorific rays, which, 
ing more refrangible, had been collected into a 
focus nearer the jens and more distant from 








the second, will be rendered convergent by this 
second lens, so that the second focus into which they 
are thus collected will exhibit a brilliant light, with. 
out manifesting any sensible of heat. 

An attempt to improve the defective though usnal 
construction of the solar microscope led i 
year 1836, to the di of this new fact.connected 
with solar heat. (See Abstracts of the “ Philo. 
— Transactions,” December 22,1836.) In the 

nary construction of the instrument the second 
lens, or, as it is termed, the field-glass, is placed 
within the first converging cone of rays, thus caus. 
ing a greater convergence and therefore greater con. 
densation of eye bet we rere of cemented 
object-glasses and obj mounted in But 
by placing the lens beyond the foous of the 
large condenser, and therefore in the second or 
opposite cone of rays, the course of the moe of light 
and heat is just that already described; for the 
former may be collected at a second focus, while the 
latter become el and inert. 

A little within this second focus, the focus of the 
field-glass, we place the achromatic object-glass of 
the microscope, and so obtain a large and well-illu- 
minated dise of white light, whilo the object-glass 
itself is rescued from all chance of injury. ‘This 
option. arrangement being completed, microscopic 
objects are placed in their proper cell between the 
object-glass and the field-glass, and the relative 
position of these two glasses is not disturbed when 
the objects are brought into focus by their own rack- 
work adjustment. Thus all the necessary condi- 
tions for accurate microscopic delineation are ful- 
filled, and we obtain, at one and the same time, a 

erfect focal adjustment of the os Ba large il- 
u. .nated disc—and light without heat. 

It is evident that by this arrangement of lenses we 
oP eh the el nape first of phinng a come 
of light-giving rays within a cone of heat-giving 
rays, and the principal focus of heat is further from 
the condensing lens than the principal focus of light. 
But after these rays cross the axis we have, con- 
versely, an equal and opposite cone of heat-giving 
rays within a cone of light-giving rays, and a plano- 
convex lens or hemisp: if in this second 
cone at the distance of its own focal length from 
the principal focus of heat, will be at a distance 
aie taan its focal length from the principal 

ocus of light; and, consequently, the rays of heat, 
after passing though this lens, become parallel, 
while the rays of light converge to a second focus. 

I have approximately measured the heating power 
of the thermal rays of the second cone when ren- 
dered parallel by the plano-convex lens, and I found, 
in the month of December mercury in a 
sensitive. thermometer, when placed in the second 
focus, did not reach 90 degs. Fahr., while at the same 
peer nd we at the focus rd the first cone was sufli- 
cien harge gunpowder. 

drawing of the head of a flea by Lens 
Aldous, with the beantiful apparatus of the mouth, 
which I had mounted in Canada balsam, was an 
appropriate illustration of my communication to the 
Royal Society, and of the practical value of this 
new arrangement of lenses in the solar microscope ; 
and it may interest photographers to know that be- 
fore Lens Aldous prepared from this drawing the 
first coloured lithograph of the head only, I took 
several ed negatives of the flea as I stood, as 
it were, inside the solar camera, and unconsciously 
developed the latent image by washing the moist 
excited paper with a weak solution of Aleppo galls. 
These negatives, and other solar microscope en- 
‘ts, were fixed by hyposulphite of soda. Dr. 
Diamond saw one of these negatives of the flea in 
June, 1837.. It was the first negative he ever saw, 
and, more than this, it was the first link in the 
chain which has bound him so firmly to our art. 

I need only add that, as the oxy-hydrogen gas 
microscope is not free from the great fault of its 
compeer, inasmuch as its artificial source of light is 
also a source of intense and destroying heat, the pro- 
poses arrangement of lenses is ome applicable to 

th instruments, J.B. B., F.B.S. 


A wIipow, d Stev residing in St- 

ry’s, Norwich, has attained her 10ist year. 

She a daughter 77 years ofage. This daughter 

> a en ae lost three husbands. She is, 
owever, about to marry again. 

Roman Retics.—A very curious discovery has 
just been made at Norton, Yorkshire. A few 
weeks ago Mr. John Newton, of Norton Villa, had 
an excavation made for a new vine border, and 
there found a slate-coloured Roman lamp of a small 
size. A few days ago another hoie was dug for 4 
tank a few feet distant, and four other lamps, all of 
red w were thrown out, of which three have 
Soot aft the burnt wick. The dark-coloured lamp 
and the ornate red one have pierced ears; the 
others have merely a projection of clay as a handle. 
No sign of interment was found, but the place 1s 
close to the small square camp opposite the great 
station at Malton. 
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LOST HEIRESS OF LATYMER. 


—_—»——. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
Whiles you, doing thus, 
To the perpetual wink for aye might put 
This ancient morsel, this Sir Prudence, who 
Should not upbraid our course, Tempest. 

In the duel at Hacker’s tavern young Henry Percy 
had an antagonist against whom few men in London 
dared to stand. It had been a fierce struggle. Only the 
consummate skill of the younger man carried the day 
in his favour, and when Bravo fell from his wounds 
Percy found himself nearly exhausted. 

Yet when he sank upon the pavement of the court- 
_yard he did not quite lose consciousness. Fora few 
moments he remained silent, with palpitating heart 
and suffering brain. 

‘Is it serious?” Percy asked of the surgeon, who 
was examining the wound that Victorine had received. 

“Tt is not—a flesh wound merely; through the 
fleshy part of the arm.” 

“ Thank Heaven it is no worse! Philip, you must 
see her home—is your carriage here? Oh, no, I re- 
member, we came on foot.” 

“ Francois has gone for help. I will see her safely 
home,” returned Philip. 

“Lord Arundel’s carriage,” called a servant at the 
gate. 

The surgeon had bound the wound with a tem- 
porary dressing, and Victorine raised her head from 
Arundel’s breast. 

“Ts he hurt, my lord? Was he injured?” she 
asked, in a whisper. 

“He was not touched, dear lady. He is lying from 
fatigue, merely. But come, let me carry you to my 
carriage,” 

“T can walk, my lord; I am better now. You 
said, Lord Arundel, that you would see me home ; 
but I prefer that you should stay. Do not leave 
him.” She again spoke in a whisper. “Do not 
leave him here, my lord, I pray you. There is no 
danger for me—much for him,” 

The same thought had crossed Arundel’s mind, and 
he acquiesced, saying : 

“This good surgeon shall see you safely home, 
dear lady, and I will remain.” 

“ Thank you, thank you,” she muttered, and with 
one pressure of her hand turned towards the gate. 

But her stren had not yet returned, and the 
surgeon caught her as she was reeling against the 

ate. 


Arundel heard the carriage wheels rolling away, 











[BRAVO'8 CONFESSION. ] 


and returned to his friend. Percy had risen to his 
feet. 

“He has gone, Howard; his friends have taken 
him away,” said Percy, pointing to where his anta- 
gonist had been lying. “The wounds are severe, 
but I hope not mortal.” 

“The wretch is unworthy of life. What a 
cowardly thing to attack when you were helpless— 
or supposed to be so.” 

“He was ordered to strike, Philip. I saw the 
whole thing. This man, Doctor Parry, has some 
strong hold upon Kelloway——” 

“ Kelloway ?” 

‘* Yes, the man known as Nick Bravo is no other 
than Nicholas Kelloway, the son of our former 
bailiff. It was my brother who paid for his educa- 
tion; but he was naturally bad, I fear, and ran off 
to engage in piracy on the Spanish Main.” 

“ But he was condemned to death for piracy.” 

“He was never caught. There is a reward for 
him now. This spy has some hold upon him you 
may depend.” 

“And employs him to play the ruffian—to murder 
you in cold blood.” 

“ He did not know me. It was only when I called 
him by his name that he recognised me. I am sorry 
he has escaped, for he could have explained this 
affair.” 

“Certainly he may be found, Percy; I will lodge 
information against him at once. Ah! Francois, 
what is it?” he asked, quickly, seeing his valet enter 
the gate. 

** Your lordship’s carriage waits.” 

“My carriage? What! did you not carry the maiden 
home?” 

“T have but just come with the horses, my lord.” 

A sudden thought flashed through the earl’s brain, 
and he quickly turned to Percy, who exclaimed: 

“There is treachery, Philip. They have carried 
heraway. Is there not another exit from this house ?” 

“The narrow passage!” exclaimed the earl; 
“they have stolen her indeed. To the cottage at 
once!” he said, springing into the street, and giving 
the order to his men. 

They were soon hastening with all possible speed 
iether the cottage. 

While the events of this day were transpiring 
new conspirators had arisen to harass the life of fair 
Victorine Hatton. 

Moody, humiliated, angry with himself, Lord 
Burghley had parted with Doctor Parry at the pa- 
lace, and, standing for a moment at the gate, had 
seen the spy walk tne o weey A down the street. 

“Shall I be-defeated thus by such a man?” the 





proud minister asked himself ; “shall I leave my fate 
in his hands? Of what use is my wealth and power 
if I cannot cope with him ?” 

was still in view when the minister's reso- 
lution was taken, and, calling two of his retainers te 
his side, he bade them follow the spy, to watch hie 
every movement, and to report every hour. 

“Better sweep him from my path entirely than to 
barter my honour with him,” Lord Burghley thought 
as he drovehomeward. “I willsee who will conquer 
in the end, @ base-born charlatan, who pleases her 
majesty by washes and philtres, or a powerful mini- 
ster of the crown.” 

A man was waiting for the minister at home, and 
Lord Burghley started when he heard the name of 
Sir Christopher Hatton. Could he have heard al- 
ready? That was impossible; but it might be that 
he had suspicions of a plot against the maiden in his 
charge. 

“ Show Sir Christopher into the library,” he said, 
leading the way to that room, and in a few moments 
the baronet stood before him. 

“You have but recently returned from the north, 
Sir Christopher ; you honour mo by so early a visit.” 

“Tam honoured by your lordship’s attention. I 
could not hope that Lord Burghley wouid recall the 
iact of my trip to the north.” 

Both men looked keenly at each other; each un- 
derstood that the compliments were but a diplomatic 
prelude. It was an encounter of wits. 

“T wonder if he knows that she is the owner of 
Latymer,” Burghley thought; “of course he must 
know ; but we shall see.” 

“I wonder if he suspects her presence,” thougb* 
Sir Christopher ; and both were too experienced di- 

lomatists not to read, in this temporary silence, the 
important thoughts which gave rise to it. 

“To what am I indebted for the honour of your 
visit, Sir Christopher ?” asked Lord Burghley, with an 
assumed hauteur. 

“I would speak to your lordship of one who may 
demand some attention from her majesty’s minister. I 
refer, my lord, to young Henry Percy.” 

“Percy of Northumberland? What of him, Sir 
Christopher ?” 

“Has there not been reason to doubt his loyalty ?” 
asked the baronet. 

‘“* Have you reason tu doubt it, Sir Christopher ?” 

“ He is cautious,” thought the baronet ; “this shows 
that he knows something of the matter.” 

It was after a short hesitation that the baronet 
again spoke. 

“In these times, Lord Burghley, a good subject 
guards well the honour and safety of his sovereign. 
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He may doubt and yet have no positive proof; he may 
feel assured of plots without possessing the ability 
to point out the conspirators.” 

“ Granted, Sir Christopher, if I understand your 
meauing ; but why do you not speak openly? Do you 
suspect young Percy of plotting against the crown?” 

“ Has he not been already named to her majesty ?” 

“That is au affair of the council, Sir Christopher, 
and should not be spoken of by me. Personally 1 
know very little of the young man ; what I have heard 
was as a@ minister, not as @ man.” 

The baronet saw that the minister was determined 
to make him speak without encouragement, and he 
could no longer play with doubtful phrases. 

“ I dosuspect young Percy of plotting,” the baronet 
said, at length: “1 may have no proof of it to offer 
at present, but even a hint of coming-danger may 
save & crown.” 

“ Have you seen Percy, Str Christ aid 

“T have not; but he bese seen be bl 

m ple. I will te uu, my lord, 
pi oe Hin. Accident exitibled this young nia to 
render a service to my nieco—— 
be have a niéce, Sir Chtistopher? why has she 
ndt been seen in London ?” 
“She is yet too young, my lord, and has but just 
bturhed from the Continent, where her life has beet 
nt.” , 

“Yy abe in Lon@ou, Sir Christopher ?” asked thie’) 
minister, with - a Gnconcé¥n, turning away hits 
eyes indifferently. 

“ She is in my surbarban cottage.” 

The words were barel attend ore they were re- 
£ , for a bright pane in the minister's eyes 

the baronet that his indiff-rence was assafed. 
Hé was going on when the minister interrupted; 

“You were speaking of young Percy—why do youl 
thik him disloyal, Sir Christopher?” 

“Phere are rumours to that effect, some of Which 
have reached my ears. I learh that during my ab- 
sence this young man has presumed to love my niéce. 
It would be impossible for me to sanction bia sit. 
were there even a suspicion of his loyalty. It was 
for this, my lord, that I came to ¢onfer with you.” 

“In what way can I be of service to you, Sir Ofitis« 
topher?” 

“ Cautious still,” thought the baronet. 
if he can be moved.” 

He looked into the ministcr’s eyes as he spoke. 

“T have reason to belive that lis love is not 
wholly disinterested. My niece is entitled to pro- 
oe which is held in trust by the croWn, or which 
en bestowed by the crown.” 

It was now the minister's turn to look keenly into 
his visitor's eyes; and although ho started a little at 
the barouct’s words, he niade no reply. 

“To marry my niece, to bring her forward as the 
claimant of large estates, is, 1 believe, the object 
sought by young Percy.” 

“ But if the maiden has veritable claims, why Lave 
you not already urged them?” 

Once more the baronet looked sharply into the 
minister's eyes, but they defied tiisscrutiny. Yet he 
felt eatisfied that the answer to this question would be 
of great importance. 

“Tt would require a long story'to answer thé ques- 
tion fully. Que often feels bound to sacrifice family 
and personal iuterests for the good of the public. 
This is the primary reason, my lord. Secondly, 
there are some family secrets which might be brought 
before the public were this matter to get into the 
law courts.” : 

“Doubtless this would be unpleasant enough to 
him,” thought Lord Burghley, but he bowed as an en- 
couragement to the baronet, who proceeded: 

“TI do not intend to reveal a dark page in our fa- 
mily history—a sister’s marriage beneath her station 
—so long as] have an ample fortune, and am held, 
as now, in high esteem by her majesty and her mini- 
eters.” 

Again Lord Burghley bowed. 

“ To dispossess any man who is of my own party 
of property given him for loyal services, and for the 
sake of an unknown maiden, who already has enough 
from me, Would not accord with my ideas. I am 
grateful for the confidence of her majesty’s govern- 
ment, Lord Burghley.” 

Although the miuister understood him well, he 
still continued to fence in ordér to learn all that 
might concern himself. 

“ You would say, Sir Christopher, if I understand 
you, that you have not urged the claims of this—this 
—of your niece because of the hiyher claims of party ?” 

“Precisely, my lord; and there are private rea- 
sons which make this more desirable.” 

“That I well know,” said Lord Burghley to himself. 
“But suppose a case, Sir Christopher; should certain 
events occur to make her majesty suspicious of you. 
It may be merely caprice ; but even then how could 
the ministers—myself, for example—aid you? Slould 
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“T will see 





‘we not be powerless to assist you ?” 


“T do not admit the likeliness of such a contin- 
gency, my lord; but, speaking upon the assumption, 
I should expect your lordship to use your influence 
in my behalf.” 

“ You overrate my power, Sir Christopher.” 

“I think not, my lord; you have great influence 
over the queen at all times.” 

“Even a charlatan by the name of Parry has more, 
Sir Christopher. He can influence her whea I am 
unable.” 

“Parry? Doctor Parry? Is it he of the secret 
service ?”” 

“Thesame. He has just returned to London With 
a report of a new plot. ‘he queen does not cei it.” 

“I did not ‘he was in Londow, 


> Sir 
Christopher, théaghtfally. 

“ He has ty arrived. In debt abréad, in 
difficulties at héme, he tries to Wateh plots for his 
own profit. If t speaks truly, his plots are pri- 
aiphe look op the mintativ's thes hen h d 

look upon mi ‘sface when he uttere 
§ gave the tardtet to ondersiabd that 


ince of thétirt 
‘Tam be that the 
inf than he Gared 


ii my garden 

excuse was 

e wished my 
Oatherine 


P 
Liospital.” i 

“ fn which Wié failed, pea s ‘a fo into ~ 
secret serviced : a “Hig plea, 
Christ ophiet? ‘Sona hé m0t havedone writ- 
ing? 

Tie a matte? over Whick I Bave had some 
thought.” a ’ 

“1 have seen thig) mathe ¢ame to report young 

to the queen. ' 

“ Tndeed!” exclaimed the baronet. “Then they 
cannot be leagued @8T thought,” he said to 
himself. 

“T should not have mentioned this,” pursued the 
minister, “ but for a purpose. Let us go back alittle; 
you will not press the claims of your niece for party 
reasons ; you intimate that you will do so when those 
reasons no longer exist.” 

“Pardon, my lord, you go too fast. I will pledge 
my honour néver to advance the maiden’s claims so 
long as I bave your lordship’s influence.” 

“Suppose that unavailing, or impossible ?” 

“Then I will say your fordship’s good will and 
personal aid, in which I have so much confidence that 
lam willing to forego all advantages I should have 
as the guardian of this property,” 

“Shall I give you a pledge, Sir Christopher? my 
good will towards You renders this an easy matter.” 

“The word of Lord Burghley is enough.” 

“Then you have it. But now, let nie ask what 
guarantee can be giveu that another will not urge 
these claims in spite of your wislies ?” 

“What can I give? I can only pledge myself to 
do the best that I can to preventit. Our interests 
are identical, my lord, and we must work together.” 

“ True, true,” said his lordship, musingly; “ then 
my advice is that you ascertain the trath about young 
Percy, and prevent the possibility of Lis marrying 
your niece against your wishes.” 

“I shall take measures at once, In a few days 1 
shall take my niece to my estate in the country, and, 
meantime, should Percy prove disloyal, he can be 
placed in my charge. As commaudant of the Tower 
I could prevent further mischief from him.” 

They understood each other now, and after a fow 
words more the baronet took his leave. 

Lord Burghley sat in deep thought. 

“He is a fox, a cunning fox, aud wishes to play 
upon my fears so that I dare not oppose his schemes. 
Ah! Sir Christopher, and my good Doctor Parry, I 
fear that I shall have to outwit you both. Sir Christo- 
pher’s niece—niece, ha! ha! I wonder if he be- 
lieves that I am deceived by that? Clearly this 
maiden would be safer with me than with either of 
them.” 

His reverie was disturbed by the entrance of the 
messenger he had sent to watch the spy. Lo 
Burghley heard him through, and hastily ordered his 
carriage, 

It was now early twilight, and with all haste his 
lordship drove to the street in which was located the 
famous club-house. Pausing at the corner, he 
walked on to the gate, disguised-by the heavy cloak 
which was carefully wrapped about him. 

A group of people were standing around the gate, 
and bis lordship joined them to watch the duel which 
was then going on within, Such brawls between the 
gay gallants of the town were too common to excite 
horror, and, whenever possible, the populace crowded 








Pear to witness them, as they would watch a bear- 
baiting or a pugilistic struggle. 

Lord Burghley was peering into the courtyard to 
see if he could recognise the spy in this work, when 
@ young girl pushed him aside, and with a scream 
threw herself upon the younger of the combatants, 

It was not until Lord Arundel called for a carriage 
that the minister was able to form a plan of action. 
He had heard enough to tell him who the parties 
were, and determited, if possible to accomplish it, to 
have the maidett in his power, 

He catled bis: own! carriage to the gate, and, an. 
pomtae VM as Lord Arundel’s, had the satisfaction of 

things work to his own ends. 

Paint from fright and terror, weak from loss of 
blood and reattion from her past excitement, Victorine 
wa8 passive when the surgeon aided her into the 
coach and sat nu by her side. The wheels had 
beguh to move @ man Sprang up the step and 
came inside. . 

“Lam sent by Lord Arundel to see you safely 


‘ home,” ‘sdid the stranger, a etically ; and he 


began to question fle surgeon a the wound as 
the carrifge wheels folled more rapidly through the 


da streets. wih th 

Some ye: og the surgeon was 
doing all his few paint Parte to relieve the 
suffering of the nscious maiden, and at 
length the carriage rolledfhitoe 6 courtyard, and 


paused in a corri aioe, ding. A lantern 
was burning” , g @ feeble light 

upon the stairs. * gy PA 
“Will yo destend, sf %* Wild the stranger to the 
} , be sleeping, sud you 


‘quiet. 
wad tara’ ‘the door as it opened, 
Ma by armed men, looked a: 
mM. 
dd ac by the pre- 
wall “abet, Which role 7 faint 
was pr: against t on’s body. 

44 if silence. Make mo outery and 
oe tit One word, and—you know 

the consexpitences.” ; 

There was no chaiée for résistance ; he was taken 
by.surprise;and even had he been armed the sur- 
geor could not have coped with the number of men 
who now confronted him. He followed the servant 
ordered to conduct hit iffto a chamber above, and, 
hearing the bolt slipped upon the outside, knew that 
he was a prisoner. 

Once had the surgeon glanced back as he ascended 
the stairs, and bad seen the stranger offering a glass of 
wine to the maiden. She had taken it mechanically, 
and the act seemed so considerate that the surgeon's 
fears were allayed, and be now waited for an expla- 
nation of this singular adyentare with more curiosity 
than distrust. 

A sound of steps attracted his notice after some 
half-liour had passed. The door opened and two 
retainérs brought tlhe maiden into the chamber, 
taking care to make hier comfortable @ couch, 
In vain the doctor tried to penetrate the masks of 
the men before him, hoping to fix some feature in 
his memory ; but they defied his closest scrutiny, and 
even the voices wére not in the natural tone. 

The stranger, also disguised, came to the door. 

“] said that no hirm should come t6 yon, sir, nor 
shall my word be broken if you can promise silence 
on your own part. After giving this plédye you wil! 
do all that can be doue for the maiden, then you shal! 
be conducted to the city.” 

“Ah! then wWé are beyond the city,” the surgeon 
thought; “but whatcan ldo? It is better to give 
the pledge.” 

“ You can remain here for a few weeks, or you can 
prowise silence and go away with a fee. Which do 
you choose?” 

“TI was accidentally called in, sit stranger, and 
knew not the maiden or lier friends. I lave a family 
who would be greatly alarmed at my absénce; thore- 
fore, I crave leave to depart.” . 

“Do you give your word of honour t6 be silent?” 

“I do, sir stranger. 1 could tell nothing if I 
would.” 

“Itiswell, Here isa purse. In half an hour you 
can regain your liberty.’ 

The surgeon turned to the maiden, wondering at 


rd | her silence, and removed the veil which covered ber 


face. 

She was sleepi ‘ofoundly. 

“ The have, dreuged het wine—I inferred as 
much,” he said to himself as be gazed upon the pale 
features.of the wounded girl, “ Poor child! I would 
save you if in my power. 

The wound was through the fleshy part of the 
arm, and by no means sérious. 

Servants were in attendance, aud all that could 
be done for the maiden was soon accomplished. The 
stranger returned. halt 

“Pardon me, sir, for a seeming indignity, bu' 
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cautfon requires thet you should be blindfolded for 
a short time. Believe me, no harm is intended to 


Oils 
ar Oh, sir, let me pleat for this poor child. Youare 
a gentleman—a' nobleman I thiuk, and should have 
pity upon oné in ler condition. She’ can’ have done 
no harm; Why*then=—"—* 

“Say no moré, sits Feat assure you that 16 hatm 
fs intentled (6 the maiden.’ On the covtriry, she shall 
be treated like a princéés. As soo ds you’ depart 
attendants will comé'te Ker; and another leéch shall 
supply your place. You wit? gain nothing by repeat- 
ing this adveuture-you Willgaia mitch by préserv- 
ing silence.‘ ‘l'am Bos enough to reward you or 
to punish you. Adieu, sir! Lead him to the car- 
riage,” was the‘ordér given to the retainers, afd in a 
moment he was donducted ‘to the court and placed in 
the coach. 

For neatly an lotit the éartiage was'ivivén slowly, 
but at length it halted, and the surgeon was ordéred 
to desvend. When he’ toré the bandage from ‘his eyes 
the coach had disappeared, and he féuti@ himself’ 
standing in the outskirts of the city, aid apon the 
saburban road leading down to the 

(Lo be continived,) 
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CHAPTER I. 
A WItp stofm wus raging upon the Mediterranean 








a. 

It was nett the close of @ dreaty November day, 
end sky and waters were black with the gloom of tie 
sudden and furious tempest. The wind shrieked and 
tore ever 'the white cresté of the Waves like an tn 
loosed leinon. 

Before the vorth-easterly gale & small eailing ves- 
sel was studditig under bare poles, like some panic- 
strieken credtare, Her build and rigging ainied 
her Sardinian. She was “ The Guth” in Va- 
fine thadter, Gn Her way t6 Palertio. 

She hid of beard sometimple freight, two seamen, 
and two rs. 

Tiieee pussti gers were Rnglishnien, who hud been 
spending some days in Sardinia and’ Corsica; and who 
fied procured passage on “ The Gull” to Palerma, 
wheace they intended te embark ‘by steamer to Mur- 
sties at noon of the following day.: 

While the eptain and kie assistants were attend- 
ing tu their duties, lamenting the gale da bad Italian, 
and expressing apprehensions as to their ultimate 
safety, the two Englishnien stood apart, leanin 
against the lew balwarks, and stitveyiag the 
scene around them, 

These men were both young, apparently of the 


same age, abvat tiree-and-twenty, bavevidently they ° 


were not of the sate station in life. 

One, the more sirikingof the two, was aristocratic 
in his bearing, tall, sleader, aud Lahdsome, with a 
frank, smiling mouth, a pair of fearless blue eyes, set | 
under a wide and massive forehead, and tawny hair 
blowing back froni hia face. Nobile, spirited, gene- 
rous, and kind-hearted, he had en «dventarous dis- 

ied god a A di). arag 
He was Guy Trossilian, the only son-end heir of 
Sir Acthur ‘T'reesilian, Baronet, af ‘Uressilian Court. ' 

His companivu presented @ renietkable tesem- 
blance to him, éciwz also tall and slender and fair, 
with tawny limite wid moustache, bit he liad not the 
frank ‘snsile, the Urigirt, fearless look; or the joyous 
spirit that Ghurccturived young Tresvilian,' Young 
as he was, he hed seer: much of the dark side of life, 
and his experieneds hud been sueh as to develope in 
him some of the worst qualities of lris nature. 

He was Jasper Lowder, Gay Dressilian’s hired 
travelling companion and bosom friend. 

The meeting and connection of the two had in it a 
touch of romance. Young Tressilien had spent four 
years in a German university, where he hadobeen 
graduated with b - On leaving: the university, 
in obedience to hie father's written command, hé had’ 
undertaken @ tour of the countries enclosing tho 
Mediterratiean Sea, in company with oueofvhis late 
tutors. This gentleman, beiug unexpectedly promoted 
to a higher professorship, avandoned ‘Tressilian at 
Baden, leaviag tim to find auother travelling com- 
panion. 

_ On the evening of the very day after this deser- 
tion, as Guy ‘l'ressilian was. quietly sauntering 
through thd streets of Baden, le nad been roughly 
and most-unwarrantably assailed by @ trio of hisown 
countrymen, all more or less intoxicated, and fresh 

‘om the Kursaal. It was apparént that they took 
him for another, and intended to wreak vengeance 
upon him. Without atlowing» him to speak, they 
forced him to defend himself. Guy was getting:the 
Worst of the conilict that followed, when a stranger 
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Came running to his assistance, and in a few moments 
the two had put the ruffians to flight. 

This stranger who came 60 opeertune’y to Guy’s 
assistance was Jasper Lowder, His’ resemblance to 
young Tressilian awakened in the’ latter's romantic 
interest. He questioned Lowder, learned that he'was 
poor and aloue in the’-world,and took him with him 
to his hotel. Believing that the ‘similarity of féa- 
tures indicated a siwilarity of ‘tastes and natures, 
he engaged Lowder as hia travelling companion, 
and the past year they ‘had spent together, seeming 
more like brothers than Jike employer and eniployed. 

“This is regular Levauter,” said Lowder, clinging 
with both hands te the bulwarks.: “Do you think 
the craft will stand it, Pressilian?” 

“ Oh, -yes,” answered og Tréseilian, brightly, 
Wiping with one hand salt épray from his face. 
“'Phe captain knows the Sicilian coast perfectly. In 
two hours, or less, we shall bein the bay of Palermo. 
lu three hours we shalt be domicife€ in the best: 
roows of the Hotel Prinaoria, with the bést supper 
which Messer Raguea oan furnish. ‘T’o-morrow, at 
noon,” he added, “ we shall embark for Marseilles in 
a Messageries steamer.” 

“From Marseilles you will procved to Ragland and 
to Tressilian Court,’ suid Lowder, with sonre bitter- 
ness, “ And I+-what is to "become of me? I have 
lave had a year of wnalloyed happiness, and now 
comes back the dradgery, the oss toil, the 
anxicties of the wretebed old life. You picked me 
up at Baden, a poor adventurer, secking to gain a 
living by teaching Wuglish, and the same destiny is 
open to me now.” 

Tressilian ¢arned ‘his handsome face upon his 
companion in surprise aad affevtionate reproach, 

“Jasper!” he extidimed. “ You talk strangely. 
Do you suppose I have called you friend and brither 
80 idng, and loved yeu'so well to:lose yoauow? I 
tacatt to lave written to my father concerning you 
and your future, Jasper, but his sddden recatl, re- 
ceived yesterday, causes me to return homewithout 
writing. 1 shall telegraph fron Marseilles thet you 
will come home with me. Yeu will, will you not ? 
You will aot abandoa me, my friend and counterpart, 
my brother? I will clarge'myself with your future. 
I will see that you obtain the lucrative position to 
which your talents eatitle:'you. You have no ties ‘to 
keep you on the Ooutinent ?” 

A strange expression passed over Jasper Lowder’s 


‘No, I have no ties,” he said, haskily. 

“Wil you go home with me?” 

“ What will your father say to my coming?’ de- 
tmatided Lowder. “He will think. your generosity 
Quixotic. He will dismiss from ‘his house the hired 
companion who dares to resemble his son— +” 

A eadden torch of the little vessel, a sudden wave 
sweeping over the deck, iuterrupted the sentence. 

“You weeag iy father,” said Dressilian, when 
tite ves'eh had righted, his blue vydekiudling. “ He 
ds the-noblest man in the worki—true and tender and 
generous, @ regular knight of chivairy. He will 
welcome'my frievds a6 his own. You will lve ltim, 
Jasper, a8 Ido, when you kiow. lim.” 

“ He -doest’t seem very aliectivnate,” remarked 
Lowder. “ You have beon away from your home for 
five years,and behave but just recalled you!” 

Young ‘l'ressilian’s fair cheeks flushed a8 Lowder 
saw in the lurid glow thet momentarily liglited up 
the tempestugus scene. 

“ You know, or can guess, the ronson, Jasper,” he 
seid, with something of an effort, “ My father has 
a ward, the daughter of an old friemd. Ah! heur 
that wind shriek! ‘The gale ds.increwsing !”’ 

* Yes,” assented Lowder. “ Phe ward is Miss 
Irby, the goldeu-usired Blanoheof whom you have 
talked so much, and with whom you have exehauged 
letters?” 

“Yes. My futher formed a project to have me 
marry Blanche, He did not wish as to grow up to- 
gether, lest we should learn to regard each other as 
brotheraad sister. When Blanche came to live at 
the Oourt my father sent me to Germany. ‘The night 
before 1 ieft home he calied ‘nre into his library aud 
told me all his hopes and plans for my futere, avd 

me to continue worthy of is innocent 
ward, and to keép my heart pure'for ber. I have 
done so, Jasper. i have never yet lovedany woman. 
Yesterday 1 received my father’s summons to come 
home. He has recalled me after five years of absence. 
I know the wish that lies nearest his heart. He 
waute me ‘to return and marry Blanche, whose pic- 
ture I have shown you.” 

“ She is an heiress, you have said—beautiful, young, 
and good. Fate is kind to you, Tressilian: You 
must be already in love with your fatare bride.” 

“But 1 am not. Blanche is; no doubt, beautiful 
and sweet, but 1 have my ideal, and it is unlike 
her. Ishrink from the proposed marriage. I dread 
going home. I dread offending my dearfather, whom 
llove better thanany woman. It is hard, Jasper, to 





revolt against the hopes and plans of a kind and 
generous father, whose very love for me causes him 
to urge on this marriage!” 

“Ts it?” said Lowder, drily, and with » strange 
sniile fall of sneering bitterness. “My experience 
has been widely different from yours, Tressilian, 
Did I ever tell you of my father?” 

“No. I took it for granted thet he is dead.” 

* Perhaps he is. I don't know,” said Lowder, with 
a reckless laugh. “ But if he is living, he is a scoun- 
drel. Don't start, Tressilian, at my anfilial speech. 
Wait till you hear my story. I am in a desperate 
mood to-night. This Levanter stirs upwlb the bad 
within me. As nearly as I can discover, my father 
wasthe younger son ofa proud old conuty fanail y-——” 

“You do not kuow, then?” asked Pressilian, 
pressing his companiou’s hand. i 

“1 have no provfsof it. All Lpositively know is 
this. My mother was of a bumble station, pretty, with 
blue eyes and an apple-blossom face, and tender, ap- 
peating ways. She was the daughter of a widow, rv- 
siding at Brighton, and she had two brothers scarcely 
grown out of boyhood. The widow, my grandmother, 
kept a lodging-house, and my father, a gay, dashing 
young fellow, came tolodge with her. As might have 
been ‘expected, he fell in love with his landlady’s 
daughter. He offered the young girl marriage, on 
condition that the union should be kept secret until 
his affairs brightened and he choseto divulge it. The 
young girl loved him. Her mother was ambitious 
and penuriows. The result was the lover had his way, 
aud married the danghter of his landlady quietly, ai- 
most secretly. ‘Then he took his bride to London, to 
cheap and obscure lodgings, where,a year later, 1 was 
born.” 

The wind for'a moment drowned his voiee. As it 
presently lulled, he resumed recklessly, and with 
passionate bitterness: 

* Por years'my mother and I lived inthose stuffy, 
obscure lodgings until her bloom had faded, and slic 
had grown thin and ‘wan and nervous, My father 
visited us at stated seasons, once or twice a week, but 
he uever brought any of bis family to eall upon us. [ 
doubt if his aristocratic relatives even suspected the 
existence of the faded wife and son of whom he was 
secretly ashamed. ‘| have good reason to believe that 
he had fine lodgings at the West End, where he was 
supposed to be a bachelor, and that he went into 
fashionable society, while my poor mother and I lived 
obscurely. He was a profligate and a round, but he 
had an airof' fashion that awakened my boyish ad- 
miration, and arouscd my mother’s affectionate pride 
inhim. She was always pleading to be introduced 
to his relatives, and to wave her son publicly acknow- 
lddged. Bat my father always put ber off, saying 
that he Was.not yet ready. Worn.out and despairing, 
my mother died when I was ten years old.” 

Again the wind :shriekod past, again the little ves- 
sel lurched, the sea sweeping Ler deck. 

‘The captain servamed his orders to his men, and 
for « few minutes disorder reigned. 

“Auasty bit of weather!” said Lowder, 
bad sky.” 

‘* Yes, but I’ve seen as bad,” returned Tressilian. 
“We shall make port all right, never fear. We 
must be well on tewards Cape di Gallo, It’s only 
seven miles from the Cape to Palermo.” 

“ but the seven miles in this storm are worse than 
seveuty in good weather, Tlese coasts are danger- 

ous, ‘l'ressilian.”” 

Lowder shuddered as he surveyed sea and sky. 

“But about your father, Jasper?” said Vregsilian, 
who lad become deeply intcrésted in his companion’s 
story. “ What did he do after your motirer's death: ?” 

“d vemained at the old lodgings with our single 
old servant a mouth or more, my father visiting m2 
severabtimes, and expressiug anxiety as'te what le 
should do with me. A week after my mother’s 
death, he told me that his brother was dead. A 
month later, his father was killed by being tlirown 
ftom ‘his horse. My father came into riches and 
honours by these deaths. At last, deciding to rid 
himself of me, he took me down to Brighton, to my 
old grandmother. Her sons were dead; she had 
given up keeping lodgers, and was grown miserly. 
He promised ler five hundred pounds a year to keep 
me, and to keep also the secret of my paternity, 
solemnly promising to acknowledge me some day as 
his son and heir, The old woman agreed to éarry 
out his wishes. She would have done anything for 
money. I never saw my father again. I went to 
school, grew up, and at the age of twenty-one came 
into my grandmother's motiey, the fruits of years of 
siving, she dying at that'time. My father had de- 
jiberately abaudoned me. I did not know where to 

seek him, if 1 had wished to. I took my money and 
came abroad, 1 had been two years on the Uouti- 
nent, and had spent my little fortune when I met you, 
The rest you know,” 

* Aun odd, romantic story. But why did your fa- 
ther abandon you 4” 


“ And a 
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“That he might be freed of encumbrance to make 
a grand marriage. From what my grandmother said 
at different times, Il conclude that my father was in 
love with a titled lady before my mother’s death. 
No doubt he married this lady. If he lives, this lady’s 
son may be his acknowledged heir. My father has 
utterly disowned the son of his first hasty, ill-starred 
marriage, I have a fancy that I shall meet him some 
day,” and his brow darkened to deeper blackness. 
“ However, I stand no chance of -ever receiving jus- 
tice at his hands.” 

. What is your father’s aame, Jasper ?” asked Tres- 
silian. 

Lowder’s face darkened. He bit his lip savagely. 

“What I have told you about myself I learned 
from my own observation, or from chance words of 
my parents and grandmother. My mother’s maiden 
name was Jeanette Lowder. At our London lodg- 
ings my father bere the name of Lowder. I don’t 

‘now his real name, but I should know his face any- 
where, although I have not seen him for thirteen 
My mother was actually married, Tressilian, 
but 1 never heard my father’sname. The clergyman 
who married my mother was dead; the wituesses 
also. When my grandmother was dying she tried to 
tell me the story. She had put it off too long. All 
that L could understand of her mumblings was the 
name of Devereux. I shall never forget that name 
—‘ Devereux!’ Probably that was my father’s name 
—my own rightful name. But as I should never find 
him if I sought him, and as he would repulse me if 
by any chance I did find him, I stand nochance of in- 
heriting his property. He may be dead. He may 
have other sous who have succeeded him. It is alls 
mystery, but the prominent truth is that I am an out- 
cast, poor, disowned, and friendless.” 

He leaned over the bulwark, the spray dashing 
over his face violently. 

Tressilian’s heart warmed to him. 

“My poor friend,” he said. “ Must I say again 
you are not friendless while I live? My father has 
intluence enough to obtain for you a government ap- 
pointment. ‘This tangle may straighten itself out 
some day. But if it do not, you are resolute enough 
te make your own happiness.” 

He grasped Lowder’s hand warmly, and looked 
with warm, bright eyes, full of tenderest sympathy, 
into Lowder’s lowering face. 

There had been a temporary lull in the storm, a 
temporary lurid glow in the gloomy sky. But as the 
two stood there like brothers, the tempest revived 
with added strength, and raged overithe wild sea in 
maddened rage. is 

There was no time for talking now. The wind 
rose so high that words would scarcely have been 
distinguished. The storm that had gone before had 
been but play to this awful outburst. The vessel 
drove on, creaking and groaning, a mere cockle-shell 

-on the wild, white-crested billows. 

“ Madre di Dio !”’ wailed the captain. “It’s allup 
with us, signores. I can’t make out the Cape in this 
darkness, with the haze hanging down like a veil. 
We shall go on the rocks. St. Anthony save us!” 

The seamen echoed his cries. 

The two young Englishmen, pale but calm, com- 
prehending their peril, clasped hands in silence. 

For the next few minutes it seemed that a Pande- 
monium reigned. " 

‘hen a noise like the report of a cannon suddenly 
boomed through the storm and the darkness. The 
little vessel shivered, staggered, and careened upon 
her side, 

She had struck upon a rock. 

A few moments of buffetings and tossings, of vain 
struggles and agonised, involuntary prayer, and then 
Jasper Lowder felt his senses slip from him, and he 
became unconscious. 

When he came to himself he was lying upon a 
rocky beach of the Sicilian shore, sore, bruised, and 
weak as a child. 

He opened his eyes feebly. Above him was the 
grim, black sky, with lurid streaks of light. The 
wind had spent its worst fury, and now moaned along 
the coast with a desolate, despairing wail. The waves 
beat against the rocks with sullen incessance. 

Lowder struggled to his elbow. 

“Wrecked!” he muttered. “I am cast ashore, 
while the others are drowned! Oh, this is terrible! 
T have lost my best friend to-night !” 

He moaned and wrung his hands. 

“ He is dead, this bright, generous boy who would 
have done so much for me, and I, so worthless, am 
saved! All my hopes of an easy and luxurious life 
must be resigned now !” 

At that moment he beheld a dark object at a little 
distance in the water. The waves hurled the object 
against the projecting head of a sunken rock. At 
the same instant Lowder recognised the object asthe 
body of a man. 

He crept towards it, and the waters dashed the 
body on the shore at his feet. He put his hands on 
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the face. How cold and wet it was! It felt like the 
face of a dead man! Lowder’s fingers came in con- 
tact with the soft, silken moustache, and he knew 
that the body was that of his noble young friend and 
employer, Guy Tressilian! 

Of the five who had stood on the sloop’s deck a 
half-hour earlier, these two alone were left. The 
captain and his crew bad found their deaths among 
the cruel, yawning waters. 

Lowder thrust his hand under the waistcoat of his 
friend, but he could not perceive the beating of his 
heart. Despair took ion of him. 

“ Dead!” he said, shrilly, “Dead! And he would 
have done so much for me if he had lived! His 
father and the young girl he was to have married 
will wait in vain for his coming! His place at 
Tressilian Court is empty. Who can fill it?” 

It seemed to him that some demon at his side 
echoed that question. Who could fill the place left 
vacant by noble Guy Tressilian? ’ 

A thought came to him—a thought so strange and 
sinister that he shivered involuntarily. Again he felt 
Tressilian’s heart. It gave no throb, He passed 
his hand over Tressilian’s head and discovered a 
gaping wound in the skull. The tawny hair was 
clotted with blood. 

Putting his hand into his breast pocket, Lowder 
drew out his little waterproof match-case, He opened 
it with trembling fingers and struck alight. The 
red flicker danced on young Tressilian’s face. 

How ghastly and strange and terrible it looked! 
The fearless blue eyes were closed, the frank smile 
gone. The seal of death seemed set on the noble 
features. 

Lowder examined the wound. It had been made 

by contact with the sharp rock, and even Lowder 
perceived its terrible character. 
“If he is not dead, he soon will be,” he muttered. 
“ His brain has received an awful injury. He will 
never know who he is again. He won't live till 
morning, and he is pexliaps dead already. .He must 
be dead,” 

Again it seemed to him as though some demon 
echoed his words. 

The match dropped from his cold fingers into the 
water. For a little while he crouched on the wet 
stones in silence, battling it may be with the better 
and nobler iustincts of bis nature. 

At last, with sudden and abrupt stealthiness, his 
hand stole into the breast pocket of Tressilian and 
drew out his private note-book, a packet of letters, 
and a few trinkets. He secured these among his own 
wet garments. Their possession seemed to give him 
courage, and his face hardened as he knelt beside the 
body of his friend and rifled his garments of all that 
they contained, bestowing his plunder om his own 


person. 

Thea he took his own purse, his note-book, a few 
receipts and trifles from his own pockets, and put 
them in the pockets of Tressilian. 

“It is done!” he whispered to himself, looking 
with wild, defiant eyes through the darkness, “No 
one is harmed. Heis dead. If he had lived, he would 
have provided for me. As he is dying or dead, I must 
provide for myself. This likeness between us will 
make my fortune. His friends will be spared a ter- 
rible grief, and I—I shall live at last! Fortune gives 
me a chance to gain name and wealth at one lueky 
stroke |” 

As if to give himself no chance for repentance, he 
arose to his feet and turned his searching glances in 
an inland direction. A light, as from a cottage win- 
dow, glimmering faintly through the thick, dull haze, 
caught his gaze. 

Raising his voice, he called, loudly : 

“Help! Ho, there! help!” 

The wind had abated greatly, and his cries rang 
out through the night with startling distinctness. 
The light he had seen moved and disappeared. 
minute later, answering cries reached Lowder’s ears, 
and he heard hasty steps, and saw the approaching 
light of a lantern, borne aloft by a maa’s upraised arm. 

“This way!” shouted Lowder. ‘“ We are wrecked 
on the rocks! For the love of Heaven, hasten!” 

‘The bearer of the lantern, attended by a male com- 
panion, came running to him, and was soon at his 
side. The lantern bearer was a rough Sicilian fisher- 
man, @ grade above his class. His companion was 
also Sicilian, but evidently of somewhat higher degree. 

Both were all excitement, astonishment, and sympa- 


y: 

in as few words as possible Lowder told the story 
of the shipwreck, and called attention to the condi- 
tion of his noble young employer. 

‘I think he is dead!” he said, in a choking voice. 
“Carry him up to your cabin. Let everything be 
done that can be done to save him, I will pay you 
well for any kindness to him. Poor fellow! He was 
my travelling companion. I loved him as if he had 
been my brother instead of only my hired attendant! 
Poor Jasper |” 








The two Sicilians lifted the helpless form of poor 
young Tressilian, and carried it between them to- 
wards their cottage. Jasper Lowder followed them, 
bewailing his loss. . } 

CHAPTER IL 

On the same November afternoon .on which oc- 
curred the storm and shipwreck we have described, 
but an hour or more before the occurrence of either, 
one of the Messrs. Florio’s steamers, bound from 
Maplen, was making her way into her dock at Palermo. 

he sky,was already dull and cold and gray, with 
premonitions of the coming tempest. The air was 
strangely chill for the season and for Sicily. 

There were but few rs om board, and these 
few were gathered on the deck | to watch the approach 
to Palermo, or to distinguish some friend upon the 
dock. A member of the English consul’s family, a 
few artists and tourists, a couple of consumptives 
come to spend the winter in Sicily—these, with three 
exceptions, made up the complement of passengers. 

The exceptions comprised a young lady.and her 
two attendants—an old woman and her son. 

The young lady sat apart, apparently absorbed in 
the contemplation of the picturesque city, with its 
vast semicircle of mountains; but there was little of 
curiosity or admiration in her gaze. She was like 
one who suffers some terrible pre-occupation or dread. 
Her manner was shrinking and nervous, her face 
pale, her glances troubled. 

She was evidently English, about twenty years of 
age, though louking scarcely more than sixteen. She 
was endowed with a beauty as striking as it was 
glorious. 

Tall and slender and iqnestn, she had a clear 
olive complexion, a broad low brow, and eyes of 
dusky splendour, reminding one, with their starry 
light, of glorious tropical nights when the dark skies 
are ablaze with shining worlds. Her jetty hair, full 
of waves and kinks, was gathered into braids worn 


after the prevailing fashion. She looked sweet and 
tender and gentle, yet brave, resolute, and spirited. 
Her perfect features united to form a@ bright, arch, 
yet delicate face, with a touch of piquancy about the 
full, scarlet mouth. 

She wore a short dress of brown poplin, « jaunty 


seal-skin sacque, and a little brown velvet hat 
perched above her braids, ornamented with a grebe 
plume. Her brown-gloved hands were thrust into 
her small seal muff. 

Her elderly attendant, an honest, kindly looking 
old Englishwoman, who had been the young girl's 
nurse in her infancy, and now served her as maid, 
stood beside her, regarding her with occasional 
anxious glances. 

“ We are almost there, Miss Olla,” she said, at last. 
“That fine building yonder must be the custom- 
house. Weshall soon be safe ashore.” 

The young girl looked up with a start, 

“ Hush, dear old nurse,” she said, nervously, ‘Do 
not speak my name here. It seems almostasif I ex- 
pected to see him appear before me at the sound. 
Our dreary voyage is almost over. Heaven bo 
thanked! Do you think we can have been pur- 
sued ?” 

“We hope that pursuit will do no good,” returned 
the old servitress, evasively. ‘tHere we are, Miss 
Olla. Here comes Jim!” 

The old woman’s son, a middle-aged, sturdy look- 
ing Englishman, with hay-coloured hair, and a shrewd, 
yet stolid countenance, at this moment approached 
his young mistress. 

“ We have arrived, Miss Olla,” he said, removing 
his hat. “I will attend to the luggage at the custom- 
house, after putting you into a fiacre. You will go 
directly to an hotel, will you not? It is possible that 
your friends may have left Palermo.” 

The suggestion seemed to strike dismay to the 
girl’s heart. She was very pale, and her voice 'raim- 
bled as she answered : 

“Very well, Popley. I will go to an hotel—to the 
Trinacria.” 

At this moment the steamer grated against the 
dock, and in an instant all was bustle and confusion 
such asis incident to debarkation. 

The young girl arose, and with her attendants pro- 
ceeded ashore. A few minutes later, she, with Mrs. 
Popley, was on her way in a fiacre to the hotel she 
had designated. 


Half an hour later the two were installed in the 
handsomest suite of rooms at the Hotel Trinacria, 
with windows looking out upon the Marina, the 
finest promenade in all Italy. 

The young girl, wearied with her voyage, sank 
down upon a couch. Mrs. Popley, in Italisnised 
English, supposed to be adapted to the capacities of 
the English-speaking waiter, ordered a fire to be 
kindled in the tiny grate, demanded dinner to be 
brought up to her mistress’s private parlour, and gave 
directions that her son should be sert up immediately 
on his arrival. 
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A very small fire was presently burning cheerfully, 
and diffusing its warmth through the little salon. 
The young girl was sitting before it in an arm-chair, 
in an attitude of utter weariness and despondency, 
when an hotel clerk entere|, bringing with ‘him a 
large book used as a register. He carried also writ- 
ing materials. 

“ Will the young lady be pleased to write her name 
in the hotel register?” he asked, in English, pre- 
senting the volume, 

The young girl started, and looked blankly.at her 
old attendant. Speedily recovering her self-posses- 
sion, however, she made an entry in the volume as 
follows ; 

“Miss Wynt and two servants.” 

The clerk glanced carelessly at the name, and 
thought within himself; 

“That’s not her real name. Her hesitation and 
the constrained handwriting indicate that. There is 
some mystery here.” 

He turned to depart, but the young lady recalled 
him. 

“T want a messenger at once,” she said, in a sweet, 
rich voice. “It is possible that you may be able to 
give me information. I have friends stopping in 
Palermo, an English family named Pugh, who have 
taken a house, I believe. Some members of the 
family are invalids. Oan you get me their address ?” 

“ Pugh !” said the clerk, reflectively, “ There was 
a family named Pugh who had apartments at this 
hotel, but they were summoned back to England a 
ves ago. The gentleman is an English naval 
officer.” 

“It is the same!” cried the young girl, in a tone 
of despair. “They are gone? What a misfortuns! 
What a fatality !” 

She turned away her quivering features. The 
clerk, more than ever persuaded that there was some 
mystery about the new arrival, quietly withdrew, 

When he had gone, Mrs. Popley, also dismayed and 
apprehensive, approached her young mistress and 
drew upon her capacious bosom the tired little head, 
with its clinging masses of jetty hair. 

“Don’t cry, Miss Olla!” she said, tremulously. 

“Don’t feel so bad! Allis not lost! There’sa boat 
starts to-morrow noon for Marseilles, and we can take 
passage in her.. We will go to England and find the 
Pughs, or some one else willing and able to befriend 
you!” ; 
“ But if we have been pursued?” breathed Olla, 
with a shudder, “ If he should track us here! There 
is just a chance of pursuit, We left Naples at five 
o'clock last evening. At six o’clock a steamer of the 
“Two Sicilies’”’ line left Naples also for Palermo. He 
may come in that! He may arrive here within an 
hour!” 

“I think not, Miss Olla, my darling, We took 
to throw him off the scent, and to make him think 
we had flown to Genoa, Why should he suspect that 
we have fled to this out-of-the-way place? He will 
never think of your old friends the Pughs, nor sus- 
pect you of flying to them. We shall. be safe here 
till to-morrow noon, at any rate. He is welcome to 
come here after we have flown!” 

The old woman's cheerful tones and her soothing 
touch upon the small, nestling head, had a comforting 
effect upon Miss Olla. 

“Tf I am threatened with any trouble, nurse,” she 
said, “I can, as a last. resort, appeal to our British 
consul, Surely he would protect me! As you say, 
we have taken every precaution against pursuit. 
even entered a false name—at least my own middle 
rg the hotel register. I called myself Miss 

yat,” 

“We cannot be too careful, Miss Olle. Jim will be 
very guarded, and so shall I. We will not speak 
your real name until you are out of peril. Once in 
England, we shall stand some chance of securing 
your safety,’’ 

“But a small chance!” murmured Olla. “He is 
80 strong and powerful; I am so helpless! He will 
drive me to some desperate deed yet. I am afraid 
there is mo safety for me except in the grave. Ah, 
what is that ?”’ 

_ She clung in alarm to Mrs, Popley as a step sounded 
in the hall near the apartment. The next instant a 
peculiar knock was heard against the dvor. 

“It is Jim!” said Mrs. Popley, in’ tones of relief. 
“I know his rap.” 

She heiesed to admit the new-comer, who was 
indeed her son. Hoe came in, was eagerly questioned 
if the “ T'wo Sicilies’ ” steamer had got in yet, and, 
on replying in the negative, was informed of the 
name assumed by his young mistress, and of the de- 
partare from Palermo of the family whose protection 
she had come from Naples to seek. 

These explanations were scarcely over when & ser- 
vant appeared with the two portmanteaus, the ex- 
amina of which had detained him at the custom- 
house, 

A little later dinner was brought up. Popley dis- 





missed the hotel servant and waited upon his yoang 
mistress, but she ate little. Her souse of dread hung 
heavy upon her, robbing her of her appetite. 

After dinner Popley withdrew to see about his own 
quarters for the night, and to engage passage on the 
Marseilles steamer leaving Palermo at noon of the 
next day. Mrs. Popley ate her dinner, and rang for 
the remains of the repast to be removed. 

Miss Olla walked to the window an looked out 
upon the Marina. 

The sky had grown dark with the gathering tem- 
pest.. The promenade was nearly deserted. The 
wind was rising, and beginning to tear through the 
streets with overwhelming force. 

“We are going to have a terrible storm!” said 
Mrs. Popley. ‘It is well that we are in port. There 
will be more than one wreck to-night.” 

The girl did not answer. - She leaned against her 
window and looked drearily out upon the waters of 
the bay, seen dimly between the swaying branches of 
the trees on the Marina, and a piteous look stole into 
her glorious eyes—a look of the most profound and 
terrible despair! 

Long she stood there, silent and sorrowful, while 
the sky darkened and the storm raged without. Mrs. 
Popley did not venture to speak to her, but watched 
her with a yearning, motherly tenderness. This 
slender, beautiful nursling was dearer by far to the 
old woman’s heart than even her own sturdy, stolid- 
faced son, 

At last the storm reached its height. As the wiud 
tore with a wild shriek through the deserted Marina, 
tossing the trees as if they had been playthings, 
b-4 lovely young fugitive started—she knew not 
why. 

It was at that moment that the Sardinian sloop 
“ The Gull ” was wrecked on Car ~ DiGallo. The mo- 
ment was big with Olla’s destiny. Perhaps it was 
some premonition of the fact, instead of the unex- 
pected outburst of the gale, that made her start so 
strangely and shiver. 

Yet she did not leave her out-look till the storm 
had spent its rage, aud the light from the lighthouse 
at the extremity of the Mole shone steadily, like a 
star, through the haze and the gloom. 

Then Mrs. Popley replenished the scanty fire, drew 
the curtains, and rang for lights. Her young mis- 
tress threw herself again wearily upon the couch of 
brocatel, and shaded her eyes with her hands. 

Thus the evenin Bonet in silence. 

About ten o’cl opley entered the little parlour, 
looking well pleased. 

“The steamer of the “Two Sicilies’” line is in, 
Miss Olla,” he said, smiling. “She had a hard time 
of it in the gale, I have been down to the docks, 
and I saw her passengers come ashore. A wove-begone 
lot they were, but he is not among them. ’ 

Olla sprang up, suddenly radiant, rapture glowing 
in her splendid eyes. 

“Then weare safe!” she cried. ‘Thank Heaven! 
oh, thank Heaven! I shall escape after all.” 

‘Yes, Miss Olla, you are safe. There will be no 
other steamer in from Naples till the day after to- 
morrow. We have outwitted your enemy.” 

“Tt seems too good to be true. Safe! Safe!’’ 

The pale face flushed now with the glow of her 
great joy. The little figure that had been so inert 
was instinct now with life and animation. 

“T shall sleep to-night,” she murmured. “It 
seems as if I were recovering from a nightmare of 
horror.” 

Popley and his mother regarded their young mis- 
tress with tender, reverent glances. 

“ Passage is engaged in the Marseilles steamer to- 
morrow, Miss Olla,” said Popley. “Everything is 
going on nicely. Try to sleep to-night, and do not 
worry. 

He raised her little hand to his lips, then, saying 
good-night, withdrew, seeking his own quarters. 

“You must sleep with me, nurse,” said Olla, af- 
fectionately. ‘I cannot do without you to-night.” 

Mrs. Popley was only too glad to remain, and set 
about the task of unrobing her young lady. The 
girl was very tired, and, having offered up her nightly 

rayers, she crept into the low French bed in the ad- 
joining chamber and was soon asleep. 

There was a second bed in the room, and in this 
good Mrs. Popley ensconced herself, soon also drop- 
ping mY 

It was late in the morning when the elderly at- 
tendant awakened. She sprang up hurriedly. Olla 
was asleep, her little dusky buried in her down 
pillow, a smile on her bright, innocent, arch face. 

Mrs. Popley dressed herself hurriedly, and went 
out into the sinall parlour, where she drew the cur- 
tains and rang for a servant to light her fire. 

The little salon was bright'and warm when Olla 
aroused herself. Mrs. Popley came to assist her 
with her toilette, and again in her brown travelling 
costume the girl came into the outer room. 

The day promised to be fine. The sun was shin- 





ing brightly, and the breeze was light and pleasant. 
Olla’s soul thrilled with an infinite joy. 

“How happy I am!” she said to herself, softly. 
**T feel so safe—so secure |” 

Mrs. Popley rang for breakfast, and in obedience 
to Olla’s request, sat down to share it with her young 
mistress. Jim Popley, as on the previous night, offi- 
ciated as waiter. 

The meat was partaken of after a festal manner, 
Olla uttering bright and gay little speeches, that 
showed how light ler heart was, now that the burden 
that had oppressed it was removed. No oue seving 
her so playfully familiar with her faithfal old servi- 
tors would have dreamed that she was a fugitive, 
and that the approach of one dreaded enemy would 
have power to blight all her innocent, reactionary, 
gaiety, and plunge her into the depths of terror and 
despair. 

The breakfast was finished and the dishes removed. 

“In about an hour we will go down to the 
steamer,” said Olla, when she was left again alone 
with her attendants. “It is half-past ten o’clock 
now. I made upin sleep last night for the sleepless- 
ness of the night before, and this morning I am as 
gay asa bird!” 

She started a little as steps were heard in the hal! 
without, and her face slightly paled. 

“TI am not used to my new freedom!” she said. “ I 
fancied I heard his step. Oh, nurse, what if, after 
all, he should findme! The sight of him now would 
almost kill me!” 

Mrs. Popley smiled reassuringly. 

At the same moment the door of the little parlour 
was thrown open by one of the hotel servauts, who 
immediately disappeared, hurrying away down the 
stairs. 

Olla sprang up, trembling and affrighted, staring 
apprehensively at the open door. 

It swung open yet more widely, and a ma: ap- 
peared on the threshold. Dark and sinister and 
evilly exultant, he seemed the incarnation of gloat- 
ing triumph. 

The girl’s eyes dilated in an awful terror, 

“T am lost!” she whispered, recling and falling 
back into her chair. “‘ He has tracked us! He is here!” 

(To be continued.) 


THE EARL’S SECRET. 
nth Nerd 
CHAPTER XI. 
Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we might attain 
By fearing the attempt. Measure for Measure, 

AxsouT the time that the earl’s daughter, witbin 
the dingy room of the haunted house, was mourning 
over the letter which condemned her for anindefinite 
period to exile from home and friends, the train which 
conveyed Lord Walsingham and his beautiful com- 
panion was swiltly passing through the picturesque 
scenery which spreads out upon either side of the 
railway which runs from the metropolis to the 
rustic little village of Silvermere. It was indeed 
a fair scene, possessing all those elements of beauty 
which render an English landscape unsurpassed in 
quiet, homelike loveliness by those of any other 
land. Broad uplands, dotted here and there with 
grazing cattle; well cultivated fields, divided by 
hedges redolent of woodbine and wild roses; quaint 
little copses and woods, or heathlands glowing with 
golden gorse, formed the ever-varying picture. 

The beautiful pretender was, however, too absorbed 
in jubilant musings on the success which had thus 
far attended the plot in which she was so deeply in- 
terested to heed aught of the fair landscape. Her acute 
and subtile mind was also occupied in formiug plang 
for her future course in her perilous undertaldfng. 

At length the train rolled into the station of the 
little village of Silvermere. The family carriage 
was waiting to convey them to the mansion. The 
liveried servants doffed their hats and bowed, in 
pleasure at sight of their sweet young mistress. 

Lady Valeria heeded not their respectful saluta- 
tions, but brushed past the idlers on the platform, as 
though she feared her garments would be defiled by 
their touch, and stepped into the carriage with the 
grace and hauteur of a despotic queen. 

The men looked after her in blank wonder. She 
noted the look of disappointment in their lonest 
faces. She knew its cause, and these thoughts fivated 
through her mind: 

“She was considerate, kind, and capable of in- 
spiring even the servants with adoration. I am 
selfish, proud, cruel, and care nothing for the love of 
such as these. I will not begin by feigning towards 
them that which I cannot feel. Every one, high aud 
low, may as well see at once that Lady Valeria has 
changed! The simpletons will admire me, and say 
that foreign travel has made me cold and worldly! 
Ha! ha!” 

She laughed softly under her breath as she gathered 
her skirts to make room for tle earl beside her. ‘hen 
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coachman, and the carriage whirled away. 

As they were borne rapidly towards the stately 
home Lady Valeria leaned back against the velvet 
cushions, and sought to close her eyes for ever 
against the past—tried to forget that she was pot to 
the manner born—that another lived, who, instead of 
herself, should be there, She no longer shrank with 
cowardice from what was before her to encounter. 
Success had made her bold. She had never yet 
feasted her eyes on Silvermere, but a sketch of the 
grand old place, drawn by the faithful pencil of 
Randal Gabron, had been studied so long and well 
that it was indelibly engraven on lier mind. 

She was familiar with all its outlines, The locality 
of every fountain, every streamlet, every tree even, 
was known to her; and when his lordship pointed 
out the various improvements which bad been made 
during her absence she criticised and approved in 
sprightly sentences, 

The hat of the ald gate-keeper at the lodge went 
up, and he looked upon the bright, glowing face of 
his master’s daughter in unfeigned admiration. 

“thus far I have come securely,” thought she. 
“ Howard's prying eyes are on me no longer to freeze 
my blood with fear. I meant to discharge her,and I 
have, before the suspicions she seemed to have of me 
could take any tangible shape. Safe, safe! yet L 
know not how she, the |half-lupatic mother, will re- 
ceive me. They say thet the beart.of a mother never 
goes outin leve to an.impostor—that her imstincts 
are unerring. We shall see. All the craftend.cun, 
ning of my nature shall be arrayed in steel against 
the sagacity of one whom Lord Walsingham believes 
to be my mother. Oh, what an earthly Paradise. L 
have gained !”’ 

Her thoughts ran on, as the emerald lawn, gleam- 
ing here aud there with flowers, statues, and foun- 
tains, in the bright sun, like a picture of euchant- 
ment, met her enraptured gaze : 

“ My feet are standing ou a rock at lagt—on arock 
of gold; and woe to the hand that attempts to pull 
me down !” 

She set her teeth together firmly, and compressed 
her lips, till, they {took the purple hue of the hare- 
bell. 

“Oh, what a lovely home!” she exclaimed, with 
rapture as the broad facade of the mansion, with its 
dark background of towering trees, came into view. 

“ Then the sunny villas of France and Italy have 
not stolen my daughter’s love from her own sober 
land ?”’ said Lord Walsingham, pleasedly. 

“ This is the brightest, grandest place L have ever 
seen,” returned Lady Valeria, more to herself than 
the earl. 

“Tam glad you thivk so. But tell me, Valeria, 
were you always quite satisfied with your rooms? 
Did not their overlooking the tower and the river 
make them seem dreary to you?” 

The earl turned slightly pale as he spoke. Already 
the ghost which continually haunted his mind at Sil- 
vermere was rising up before him. 

“ My rooms, papa?” Lady Valeria wondered much 
why the question was asked. “Oh, no; there are 
only beauty aud brightness here.” 

“I thought you might have seen something odd 
around the tower. Others have, ever since the boy, 
your ujother’s stepson, was drowned at its base. You 
will sleep in the east wing in futyre.”’ 

A pair of curious, wondering eyes fastened upon 
Lord Walsingham, He moved yneasily in his seat, 
and turned bis gloomy face away, 

Lady Valeria pondered on bis singular words and 
manner. She thought of the faded letter, the picture, 
and the hair she had found jn the double-bottomed 
box. Why did her mind couple the boy spoken of in 
tlie letter and the dead stepson of Lady Walsingham 
together? She could not tell, yet, try as she would, 
the drowned heir of Haldimand and the pictured face 
with the blue eyesand golden hair were in her mind 
inseparable. 

But the carriage was at the great side door, and 
Lady Valeria forgot all else in her dread of meeting 
the countess. 

Iler ladyship wes sitting with expectant mien in 
the spacious drawing-room. Her maid stood meekly 
holding watch over her capricious mistress. Through 
the open windows the sound of the carriage wheels 
reached their ears. Lady Walsingham leaned for- 
ward, and her blue eyes looked wistful as she said : 

“Go, Merton. They have come at last. Bring the 
boy tome atonce. I must make my peace with him 
before I see my daughter. Go!” 

The lady’s-maid departed on her errand, knowing 
so well what a fruitless one it would proye. 

In a few minutes Merton returued, The.countess 
rose eagerly, and peered beyond her into the vesti- 
bule. But the form she sought was not there. 

“Why does he not come? Is he angry with me? 
Did you tell him how I have suffered all these years 
since I let him go?” 


bis lordship’s valet mounted to a seat beside the 





Merton came near her, and gaid, soothingly and 
pityingly: 

“No one has come, my lady, except his lordship 
and my Lady Valeria.” 

“That cannot surely be. They have hidden him 
somewhere—in the old castle dungeon, perbaps.” 

“No, my lady, he is not here, He will come some 
time—soon, it may be.’’ 

Her ladyship said no more, but her mind was full 
of pleasant fancies. 

uddenly her thoughts turned upon her daughter. 

“Where is Valeria, Merton? Has she so little 
love for ber mother to bring home with her that she 
can let minutes pass, with her beneath the roof, and 
not come to me?” 

“She has gone to her own apartment, my lady. 
She is tired and dusty, She will come down soon, 
looking as fresh as.a rosebud, I've no doubt.” 

Lady Walsingham folded her hands in her Jap, 
and waited for the light, footsteps which it seemed 
were neyer to come. 

In the meantime Lady Valeria, having exchanged 
her travelling dress for an easy-fitting robe de cham- 
bre, was reclining on a rich rose-coloured couch.ip her 
boudoir, tho hly enjoying her, ease, 

“T suppose I ought to go to my dear, crazy mam- 
ma,” she yawned. “ She would have done so the first 
thing, no doubt. But I dread this first meeting so, 
I shall hate her! I know I shall hate her with all 
my soul! Yes, I hate ber supremely in antenae 
I can fancy her great, hollow, p poeta eyes rollin 
over me in deep perpleni . But what need I,care 
The earl, whom I do not love.and dare not, hate, is 
so blinded that were I to go.on my knees and tell 
him the very truth he would only look more gloomy 
than ever, and sigh, and say, ‘ Poor thing, she hag ig- 
herited her mother’s,malady !’ She is safe whereshe 
cannot disturb me—as peanrely torn from Silvermere 
as is the lamb from the fold when the gauat, wolf has 
it in its merciless clutch ; and I too am safe. So let 
the crazy woman chafe and.upbraid, it will be but the 
empty prating of a lunatic. t her suspect,and ac- 
cuse. I shall laugh her to scorn, even the earl will 
mock ,at her delusion, the very servants will say 
‘Mad! mad!’ and innocently help on my triumph.” 

Thus she talked with herself until a gentle rap at 
her door disturbed her. Lady Walsingham bad 
grown impatient waiting for her tardy daughter, and 
had come to see her in her own reom, y 

“ Poor thing!” murmured the countess, softly as she; 
waited for the knock to be responded to. ‘She has) 
fallen asleep, forgetful alike of her own weariness 
aud of the heavy months of ‘waiting for him which! 
have weighed me down, since I sent her from my 
arms. I will goin.and awake her by my kigses.”. | 

The bandle was turned, the door opened goftly, and 
instinctively the schemer felt that she was in,the 
presence of Lady Walsingham. 

She was still lying upon the copch. A silver- 
clasped diary, in which the ear]’s daughter had 
jotted down the various incidents of her short life 
abroad was in ber hands, She tossed the book 
aside, and a confused blush crimsaned her checks 
and brow. She arose quickly to greet the countess, 
but a strange, warning yong in the eyes of the 
wronged mother transfixed her to the spot. Neither 
advanced a step. Lady Walsivgham mutely kept 
her position by the door, and Lady Valeria as silent] 
stood by the couch, while an ocean of confuse 
thonghts surged throngh her brain. 

The Countess of Walsingham hesitated fo acknow- 
ledge the daring adventuress as her daughter, 

“I must speak ; | must, break this awlul silenee,” 
thought Lady Valeria, and yet her tongue would not | 
move, her voice refuged to come to her aid, “She 
will discover my plot—she will ruin,all my prospects ! 
Ob, with what a depth of feeling do I hate her! 
How gladly would I close her glaring eyes for ever 
if I dared!” 

Lady Valeria’s guilty soul shrank within ber be- 
fore the keen scrutiny of this. jwoman, whom she had 
esteemed as the merest feather in her way, over 
whose mother’s Jove she had meant to ride with a 
daynutless bravado, ‘ 

Her knees trembled, and refused longer to support 
her frame. She sank ,heayily upon the couch, At 
the same moment the sorrow-stricken countess turned 
wearily and left the room. 

Not a word had passed. between them, yet Lady 
Walsingham’s heart filled with a vague yet deep. dis- 
tress; Lady Valeria’s with. bitter, rankling hatred. 

With the closing of the. door, after the daparture 
of the countess, L Valeria’s voice return 

_ “She has. gone doubtless to, the earl with her sug- 
picions. Oh, where went.my cunning, my fortitude, 
my presence of .miad, when, that. waman.entered m 
presence? J must be doubly vigilant now, or 1 shal 
be hunted from ,Silvermere in shame and dishonour. 
But no, that shall never, never be. Lam here, and 
here I will remain; or, if, I be hurled again into the 
abyss of poverty and wretchedness whence I came, 





Silvermere shall tremble at my downfall ; I will bring 
ruin, yes death, upon more than one of its haughty 


inmates.” 


CHAPTER XIiI. 
Throngh what new scenes and changes must we 


pass 
The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before us. 
Addison, 


Nor a breath of air disturbed the waters of the 
Firth of Clyde, where, not far from the shingly 
beach, within a vine-draped cottage, a young girl was 
reclining wearily upon a chinta-covered lounge. 

The cottage stood, as we have said, near she beach. 
It was 80 near that, when the tide was in, the creeping 
water nearly kissed the foot of the little garden before 
the door—the garden where flowers were continually 
in bloom, from earliest May till the frosts of Novem- 
ber came to blightthem. Climbing roses and honey- 
suckles nearly covered the white walls.of the cottage 
with an emerald , ané through the open win- 
dows filled the room with a delicious perfume, Grace- 
ful, deep-rooted trees grew there in careless ‘but pic- 
turesque irregularity. 

Over this embowered Eden hung a huge, gloomy 
cliff. On the summitof the cliff stool the ancient 
Castle of Dunhaven, its lofty, battlemoented towers 
and sombre turrets looming upwards through the 
hazy atmosphere like silent; never-tiring sentinels in 
guard of the sea. 

Of late years the castle had been unoceupied save for 
a few weeks in summer, when Lady Cracow, to whom 
it had descended. through a long tine of ancestors, 
came down from ‘Edinburgh to envelope herself in 
the solitude which ever reigned in this gloomy castle 
by the sea. 

"Mrs. Lesage, the owner of the cottage—made so 
by the generosity of Lady Cracow—and the mother 

the delicate girl on the couch, ‘kept the great-keys 
of the castle, and when LadyiOracow came she was 
installed at once as porter, stewardess, and house- 
keeper. for her ladyship, and remained, with her 
daughter, at the castle during ‘the .eccentric owner's 
stay. 

June was nearly past, and her ey who 
usually came by the middle of the month, had not 
yet made her appearance ; and Mrs. Lesage began to 

ear that the monotony of her existence at Sunset 
Cottage wag not to be broken at ail this summer, 
when the post-boy came riding leisurely down the 
road, and drew rein at the little wicket gate in front 
of the cottage; and Wilow Lesage left the rose- 
bush she was tying to a stake, and hurried down the 

ath to get the letter which the boy was holding ont. 
instead of one only, three were dropped into the 
eager hand, and the boy rode on, whistling. 

Tho young gir) upon the couch sprang to her feet, 
and awaited with expectant face her mother’s en- 
trance, and while she stands thus, flushed and eager, 
we will draw.a hasty picture of her for our readers. 

Frail and delicate as an April flower, pretty and 
modest as a wood violet. Nothing gorgeous, nothing 
very attractive even in her simple, winsome beauty. 
Perhaps her face was too thin and wan to be called 
beantiful. But very beautiful in ee if not in fea- 
ture, was sweet Aurora Lesage. entle as the fawn, 
timid as the dove, loving and constunt as the robin. 
Yot, with all her virtues, all her gentle, blithesome 
ways, the hand of death was fastening his icy fingers 
closely and ‘yet more closely about her heart, and she 
knew it not. Day by day the faint roses in her 


| ‘cheeks had grown paler autil now no rose was there. 


Day by day her step grew less clastic and more 
feeble, until now her footsteps were scarcely heard in 
the pleasant ¢ottage from morning to night. But still 
the mother hoped and prayed that the grim monster 
would jn pit nore her darling. 

Aurora would not have been rightly named had 
her hair or eyes been other than they were. The 
former was a mass of sunbeams curling close about 
her head, the latter resembled the blue of the sky 
ere morning's sunlight fades its deep sapphire hue. 

“ Three letters!” exclaimed Mrs. Lesage as, with 
a, quick, firm step, she entered the room, * One, I 
know by the seal, is from Lady Cracow. 'T’be writing 
on, this is unfamiliar to me; but this other gue, 
darling, is from Philip, and for you.” 

Aurora was again seated upon the lounge, and her 
nervous fingers eagerly fastened upon the letter 
which her mother tosse! {nto Wer lap, iA 

A faint colour mounted.to the pure brow, and 4 
pleased, happy light shone in the blue eyes, She 
opened the Miter, aud the words “ My darling 
sister” met her gaze. Her chin quiyered slightly, 
and somet very like a tear glistened in ber eye, 
but did not fall. a look of scorn lurked for a mo- 
ment around her thin lips, but it quickly panes 

Ouly his sister! He whom she loved with all s 
woman’s ionate devotion coul: feel for her only 
the love of a brother for a gentle sister. She bowed 
her head for a moment on her wasted hand, while 
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a prayer for herself and for him—her beloved, her 
foster-brother—was breathed. 

How tenderly the letter was worded! How kind 
and true Philip was! How gently he chided her for 
her negligence in not writing oftener, and how 
lovingly he told her that he must run down to Sun- 
act Cottage to see his “little sister ” did not 
take too little care of her health. Then he wrote 
of himself—told her of his plans, his hopes, and his 
ambitions. But it was only a brother's letter, after 
all; and, after reading it through, Aurora laid her 
head upon the pillow of the lounge and wept in 
silence. 

Her mother was busily poring over her own letters, 
ard did not heed her sorrowing child. 

“It is just as I feared. Lady Cracrow is not.com- 
ing down this summer, Oh, dear, how the.time will 
drag, to be sure! and how shall we get through the 
summer in these hot, sultry rooms? I want. so to 
get away upin the castle, where we can have fresh 
air, and a of it!” Leay © 

So sai rs, after rea 4 ra- 
cow’s letter, she refo aed it; then Png De cbered 
the other letter, which, out of curiosity, she had read 


first. 


“ But what do a gon tales, ehild? Your aunt—she | 
Dse 


that used to be png our father’s sister, 

—is coming to visit us, daughter. You 

remember Griselda, Aurora?” Bt feng as? 
“ Perfectly well, mother.” f 
“ What a little termagant she used to be! 

her temper bas improved with age, though: ; 

going mad, as the letter says, her temper runs, 


daresay.” 


“Mad, mother!’ Aurora raised her 
face from the pillow. “ Griselda Lyell aa and so 
young! Oh, howl hag A 
“Hortense doesn’t say she's exactly, but 
queer, and she. thinks she will go s' a 
w e 


wishes me to let her into the eastle for awhile 

they can Pry pay eye's = having 
her state of ; , \° ortense 
is too proud to take the to an asylum, be- 
cause then the story of her insanity will-leak out, sho 
says. She has hired a trusty man, shesays, a cousin 
of her own, who has bad some experience with luna- 
tics, and the three, whether we will or not, will be 
here to-morrow.” 

“My poor cousin,” said Aurora, softly. 

Mrs. Lesage bridled up at once. 

* Don’t you mourn over her, child. She wouldn’t 
over you.” 

“Shall you let them into the castle, mother?” 

“Yes; why not? Into the south tower. Itcan do 
nolarm. It will seem like old times to have some 
one in the castie since Lady Cracow is not coming. 
Her ladyship would not care, I think, At any rate 
I can’t deny so small a favour toa relative. But what 
has Philip written, child? this sister-in-law of mine 
and her crazy daughter had well nich driven the dear 
boy and his letter out of my mind.” 

“Oh, mother, he is coming home.” 

How radiant and sparkling Aurora looked for a 
moment as she gave her mother this intelligence. 

* His partner, the old lawyer, has kindly consented 
to spare him for a few weeks. Philip is weary of 
Eatebeee's and longs for Dunbaven and Sunset Cot- 

ge. 

Mrs. Lesage took the young man’s letter from Au- 
rora’s hand, and read it through. 

“ Will you, mother, please explain that last para- 
graph tome? You know you have never yet seen fit 
to tell me anything about Philip's parentage except 
that he is not your son ;” then low and to herself she 
added: “And I would that yon had never told me 
= for now I should have felt for bim only asister’s 

ove. 

— Lesage seemed pondering something in her 
mind. 

“1 know but little more than I have told yon, 
child. Philip was brought to our house by your 
father. He never told me where he found bim or 
who his parents were. For many years I supposed 
the boy to be his nephew, though we adopted him, 
and Il came to love him dearly. Your father did not 
put sufficient confidence in me to tell me his history. 
Though he had papers or letters which related to 
him, he kept them secreted from me, hidder in an 
iron box which he always kept buried in the garden. 
When we moved to this place, we had left our old home 
all of a sudden, though I never knew why. Philip 
was then eight years old. Your father brought the 
iron box with him and hid it somewhere about the 
castle, of which he had charge, I think, for when he 
was dying he called for Philip and myself, and 
Seemed in great agony because he could not tell us 
Something that was on his mind. He put Philip’s 
hand in mine, and pointed many times towards the 
castle, and made signsso that 1 knew it was the little 

x he was thinking of and wanted us to find. But 





we never did, though I hunted for it a great many 


times. Philip, since I told him that he was of no kin 
to us, has been striving to unravel the mystery of his 
birth, but tono purpose. Poor boy, I only hope that 
if his name bea dishonoured one he will never know it. 
Doubt is better than such a reality as that would be.” 

So saying, Mrs. Lesage proceeded to read the para- 
graph which Aurora had alluded to. It was as fol- 
ows: 

“Ever since my dear foster-mother related to me 
what little she knew of my story, and I learned that 
I had no claims of relationship upon her, I have 
been seeking to unfold the mystery connected with 
my earlier years. Thus far my work has been in 
vain. Yet, even without a ray of encouragement, I 
did not ir, and now I believe I have a clue, or 
rather might have had, but it has slipped from my 
hands, A few days ago I encountered a gentleman 
in Prince Street, who, from his. manner, I am con- 
vinced must have known me in earlier days, or, what 
is more likely, has knowledge of my parents, or one 
of them, whom I may resemble. he started when 
his eyes fell u 


pon my face, and as though a 
: ‘t from the other world ha aie h. 
: eyes, black and piercing, seemed ready to barst 
sockets with affright. He was obliged to 

a post to keep himself from falling, while his 


’ as-with a chill. His manner filled me 
witha wild hope. ‘This man,’ said I, ‘can tell me 
what I sodesire to know.’ I determined to interro- 
omnin ie when I approached him for that pur- 
pose he. down the street, quickly disappearing 


g the, of promenaders, I failed even to 
Tera is throng 
2; 


, though I found upon na he 
nan who had been ry the ] Dileade tor 
is health, The more I think of it 
ent do I feel that the bosom of that 
man holds a panes in which I am concerned,” 
Mother a Maughter dwelt for some time on the 
contents of Philip’s letter. At length Aurora, wearied 
out, sank ivto a dreamless. on the soft pillow 
of the lounge, 
Her mother carefully closed the shutter to keep out 
the light, and. left the frail sleeper alone. 


CHAPTER XIIl. 
Therefore devise with me how we may fly, 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us. 
As You Like It. 

THE sun was preparing to dip into the western 
waters of the Frith, on the day following the one on 
which took place the incidents related in the last 
chapter, when a lumbering carriage, in which were 
seated two ladies, with a huge heap of something, 
from which a pair of lank legs dangled, curled up be- 
side the driver, came slowly down the road which 
led to Sunset Cottage. The ladies were Mrs. Lyell 
and her supposed daughter Griselda. 

The carriage stopped before the wicket gate, and 
Mrs. Lyell, leaning from the window, beckoned to 
Mrs. Lesage, who was standing with a welcoming 
smile in the doorway, to approach. 

She went out at once. The sisters-in-law ex- 
changed salutations, when Mrs. Lyell said : 

“We wish to go on to the castle at onee. My 
daughter is worn out, and must have rest and quiet.” 

Mrs. Lesage stepped close to the carriage and 
peered in. She would catch a glimpse of this weary 
lunatic! She saw only a pale, sad face, and a pair 
of dark, wistful eyes looking pleadingly into her own. 
Turning to the coachman, Mrs. Lesage directed ; 

“Drive round the bill and up to the great gate; 
I will ascend by @ footpath and have the gate open 
for you.” 

The coachman cracked his whip, and the ponder- 
ous vehicle rolled slowly onward. 

Aurora, looking from the window of the little par- 
lour, and Griselda, leaning out of the carriage to look 
at the pretty picture of cottage and garden before 
her, saw each other. Instantly heart was drawn to 
heart. 

“She cannot be insane, even slightly,” thought 
Aurora, “but looks instead as if her heart were 
breaking. How beautiful she is; She has the face 
that I have always fancied an angel must wear.” 

And Griselda mused: 

“Innocent and lovely! That pure young heart 
can never have known a sorrow.” 

The carriage wound slowly up the steep road and 
deposited its load on the square court-yard within 
the massive gate. 

The ladies got out. The limp figure beside the 
coachman took itself down and straightened itself up 
into the semblance of a man, wolfish in feature, dis- 
torted in frame, but tall, and apparently the possessor 
of great physical strength. ‘'his man presented a 
very singular as well as very repulsive appearance. 
There was a hunch upon his back. ‘The cords of his 
neck were drawn so that his chin rested upon his 
burly chest. His eyes gray, glaring, and bold, had 
in them a peculiar rolling stare. His arms and legs 
were extremely long aud crooked, Altogether it 





seemed that either nature or some untoward accident 
had done its worst for him. 

Stooping awkwardly, he picked up the ladies’ lug- 
gage and stalked with it into the castle. 

“What a hideous wretch!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Le- 
sage, with a shudder, as she conducted the ladies into 
a small vestibule at the foot of the south tower. 
“*Aren’t you afraid of him, Griselda ?”’ 

The maiden smiled faintly. Mrs. Lyell intercepted 
her reply by saying: 

* Atraid of Brian? Why should she be? His looks 
are against him, I admit, but beauty is only skin deep. 
Brian will serve me and mine faithfully and well.” 

There was a sinister gleam in Mrs. Lyell’s eyes as 
she said this. ‘here was a hidden meaning in her 
words which Brian alone seemed to understand. He 
shot.a lurid dart from his rolling eyes backward as 
he dodged past them and out on the grass-grown 
flags.in front of the door, where he stretched his un- 

body to rest. 

Since tanpeaption of her sister-in-law’s letter Mrs. 
Lesage had brought various articles of furniture from 
the cottage and arranged rooms for the ladies and 
their attendant in the south tower. Into the largest 
of these rooms she now conducted them. 

Mrs. Lyell smiled sardonically as she noted the 
pareny of the furniture, the bare walls, and unco- 
vered floors, 


“Lie down on this couch and rest yourself, my 
dear,” she said, ‘and you, my dear sister,” she con- 
tinued, in @ whisper, “will show me through the 
castle. I long to.see Lady Cracow’s rooms. Are they 
very grand, 

“ What a huge bunch of ke I wonder how you 
can carry them,” exclaimed Mrs. Lyell as ber sister- 
in-law unlocked and threw open a great oaken door 
which led into a high airy room, which she informed 
her sister-in law with a show of pride was Lady 
Cracow’s boudoir. 

Mrs. Lyell’s eyes sparkled greedily. 

“ Let me take the keys a@ bit,” said she, “I have 
a fancy to see if I can find the right one to open the 
next door.” 

Mrs. Lesage handed her the keys as she requested. 

Mrs. Lyell unlocked the door leading into the 
dressing-room, A triumphant, mockiug laugh burst 
from her lips—a laugh which resounded through the 
deserted rooms like the voice of a demon. 

“ Thanks, kind sister. With these keys in my pos- 
session I am mistress of Dunhaven Castle. I will 
take up my abode here in these sumptuous rooms of 
Lady Uracow. Let me see, in this dainty chamber 
next the dressing-room my Griselda will sleep, and 
here in this snug alcove, where I suppose her lady- 
ship’s maid was wont to repose, I will bestow myself 
when my day's care is over, while Brian can occupy 
the little snuggery near the top of the winding stair- 
case.” 

Mrs. Lesage stared at her relative in amazement, 
beginning to fear that she instead of Griselda was 
the one who was notin herright mind. She remon- 
strated with her, begging her to return the keys and 
content herself with the rooms in the south tower. 

“It’s of no use your talking. I like these apart- 
ments best. Griselda will like them best, and her 
wishes, you see, in her. present state of mind must 
not be thwarted. She is perfectly tractable when 
she is not crossed, but, let me set my will in opposi- 
tion to her, and Brian and I would be powerless to 
control her.” 

Mrs. Lesage looked blank with dismay. She re- 
solved at length to yield, simply because she did not 
feel able to cope with her fierce-eyed sister-in-law. 
She dared not think of what Lady Cracow might say 
or do should the fact of her rooms being tenanted 
come to her knowledge. 

“Let’s go back to the south tower and bring 
Griselda here. Say nothing about my little ruse to 
get possession of these rooms. I made her believe 
that ber ladyship tendered the castle and her private 
apartments to me for the summer.” 

Again Mra. Lyoll laughed heartily at thought of 
her own cleverness. 

The two women returned to the little room in the 
south tower to find Griselda asleep on the couch, her 
sweet face, from which all traces of care had disap- 
peared, turned towards the window, through which 
the last beams of daylight were struggling. 

“1 can look at her now she is asleep,” said 
motherly Mrs. Lesage, approaching the coucli on tip- 
toe, lest she should awaken the sleeper. “‘ Hortense, 
1 did not think your daughter would ever make so 
sweetly beautiful a woman. Her innocent, girlish 
face hardly looks like that of a woman, indeed. For- 
give me, sister, but she used to have such a cold, 
hard look about her,” 

“Time works great changes,’ answered Mrs. 
Lyell, sententiously. “ Then you think Griselda has 
changed for the better ?” 

“Yes; though the change is more in expression 
than in features.” 
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“TI will let her sleep, poor dear,” said Mrs, Lyell, 

dling over the couch with mock tenderness, “ and 

g0 now anc order Brian to prepare our supper from 

the hamper which we brought with us, and to-mor- 

row, in accordance with what I wrote you, I shall 

eapect our meals supplied from the cottage until we 
caa procure provisions.” 

The supercilious manner adopted by Mrs. Lyell 
towards her relative was not over pleasing to the 
latter, but she deemed it best, for the sake of the pale 
girl on the couch, for whom she began to feel a 
motherly pity, to take no notice of it. 

As Mrs. Lesage was not invited to partake of the 
repas!, which Brian, under the direction of his mis- 
*ress, had prepared, she soon descended the rugged 
path to her cottaze, where Aurora was awaiting ber 
comug, eager to learn something more than she yet 
knew of the maiden whose sweet, high-born face had 
80 interested her. 

After the supper, which was eaten in the room 
where Griselda had fallen asleep, was finished, they 
repaired to and took possession of Lady Cracow’s 
suite, Griselda innocently supposing that they did so 
by her ladyship’s invitation. Even Brian was per- 
mitted to stretch himself upon a silken sofa in the 
boudoir, where he was soon snoring loudly. He had 
jain there perhaps a quarter of an hour, when his 
mistress shook him roughly by the shoulder, sayiug, 
with some impatience : 

“ Get up, Brian, and go to your own room, and to 
bed. You are making noise enough to wake the 
seven sleepers.” 

The man arose, yawned, stretched his warped 
limbs, and, muttering something to show his dissatis- 
faction, he took himself out of the boudoir. Not long 
thereafter, Mrs. Lyell retired to bed in the alcove she 
had chosen for her sleeping-place, and Griselda was 
left alone. 

A lamp had been lighted in the boudoir, and here 
in the embrasure of a window she sat down. [est- 
ing her weary head on one hand, she Jooked out iuto 
the night. There was ncthing before her but a wide 
stretch of sea. The water beat with sullen, cease- 
less roar against the base of the rock on which the 
castle stood. The moon, in its first quarter, painted a 
path of gold from the foot of the rock, above which 
gat the lonely watcher, far out to sea. Fancy pic- 
tured this golden path a bright archway under fra- 
grant firs and branching larches leading to Silver- 
mere, which, she believed, was overshadowed with 
gloom, with the proud father aud grief-bowed mother 
holding lonely vigils and weeping for her. 

How she longed for permission to return to them 
—to brave whatever faie miglt bold in store for her, 
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[GRISELDA A PRISONER. } 


But she might not do this. Lord Walsinglam’s let- 
ter commanding her to put herself under the care of 
Mrs. Lyell—to go wherever she listed—to bear a 
name other than her own, was in her pocket. She 
had read the letter so many times that she knew its 
every word by heart. She would not disobey her 
father. If he should command her to wander for 
years from home she would obey, though in so doing 
she should shape for herself an early tomb. 

How fevered her brows were, and how her tem- 
ples throbbed. She threw up the window, and, sink- 
ing back in her chair, fatigue overcame her, and she 
slept. 

While the cooling breeze from over the sea fans 
her headache away, and she dreams that her own 
mother—poor, stricken Lady Walsingham—is sooth- 
ing her pain away with the touch of her soft palms, 
we will glance at a letter which lies open in her 
lap. 

The letter is from Lord Walsingham, so his 
daughter believes. ‘The seal is his, the forms of the 
letters and the style are his, yet he never wrote 
it. The letter was the cunuing work of the beauti- 
ful supplanter—of her who was now the acknow- 
ledged daughter and heiress of the proud nobleman 
whose impress it bore. 

This letter had been received through Mrs, Lyell, 
at Edinburgh, where the crafty woman had found an 
able ally in Brian Tilky, and near which city she was 
supposed by the Gabrons and the triumphant sup- 
planter to be staying with her charge. But, for rea- 
sons of her own, this subtle woman had eliosen to keep 
her place of abode a secret even tothem. Should 
any accident happen to Griselda, she had said to 
Brian, with a boding smile, it would be safer for her 
that her tracks should be covered, in the event of the 
discovery of the fraud which had been put upon the 
Earl of Walsingham. 

It would be one of Brian's duties to carry the 
letters of Lis mistress and her charge to and from 
Edinburgh. 

The letter we have just glanced at was couched in 
the most affectionate language. Both the earl and 
countess were sorrowing, yet hopeful; sorrowing 
that they could not yet bring their darling home, 
and hopeful that very soon the mystery connected 
with the murder of Lady Alloway would be cleared 
away by the apprehension and conviction of the real 
murderer. Able detectives were engaged both in 
England and France, and the earl himself had plunged 
into the work, zealously resolved to give himself no 
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in the care of good, self-sacrificing Mrs. Lyell, who 
had so generously forsaken her own interests in her 
willingness to serve a sorrowing family, and urging 
her to be guided wholly by her in all things until he: 
could come to bring her home. 

The next day, and for several days thereafter, 
Griselda was confined by headache to her chamber and. 
the room adjoining it. Mrs. Lyell was studiously 
kind to her, seeking in every way to anticipate her 
slightest wish. Griselda’s rooms were kept darkened, 
only sufficient light being allowed to enter to create. 
a softened twilight, even at noonday. Mrs. Lesage 
was not permitted to enter the boudoir, though she 
repeatedly asked permission to do so. 

“She is wild like since her journey,” Mrs. Lyell 
would say, “‘and the presence of strangers would. 
only serve to excite her.” 

Even when feeble Aurora climbed, with many 
pauses for breath, up the steep footpath to see her 
secluded cousin she was roughly refused admittance 
by the wolfish Brian, acd she fled down the rocky 
steep in woeful fright at the menaces of the uu- 
couth villain. 

At the expiration of a week Griselda was well 
enough to walk out. She paced up and down tho 
level yard which bordered two sides of the castle, 
but when she attem to pass out for a more ex- 
tended walk she found the gate locked, and the 
wicket fastened securely. She called to Brian, who 
from behind a stunted tree had been watching her 
movements, to open the wicket. 

With his savage face rendered still more brutal by 
the fiendish laugh which convulsed it he approached 
the maiden. 

** You can’t leave this ’ere yard, miss, no way. The 
rocks ain't safe things for sickly girls to wander 
among, and I’d be sorry to see sich a purty face as 
you've got sp’ilt by bein’ scratched by the briars ands 
p’isen weeds. Besides, you dou't knuw where you 
ought to walk or where you oughtn’t. You might 
git lost, or a rock might roll on to you. Wait till to- 
morrow, and then if missus is willin’, I’ll lead you the: 
way down tothe beach, or over to the eagle’s nest 
among the rocks.” 

He had come between the maiden and the 
wicket, his red-gray eyes leering on her in a way 
that was doubtless meant to inspire her with admira- 
tion of himself. It had a contrary effect, however, 
aud, baffled and disgusted, Griselda returned to her 
rooms, where alone shi felt secure from the vulgar, 
hid attendant’s intrusion, as since the night of 





rest until his child was restored to his arms, her in- 
nocence vindicated. The letter closed by the writer 
again expressing great satisfaction that his child was 





their arrival, when he fell asleep on the sofa, he hai 
been forbidden by Mrs, Lyell to enter there, 
(To be continued, 
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AMY ROBSART. 


By BracesBeipGe HEMynNa. 
Author of “ Heart’s Content,” “ Evander,” §c., $c. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
Roland: Your hand used not totremble thus; what 


ble, too. 

Roland: I—I—(agitated)—it is in imagination, or 
perhaps the heat affects me. I scarcely know how to 
make known my wishes, my iuclinations, or explain 
my feelings towards you. 

THovues Varney would fain have prevented the 
Earl of Leicester from visiting his countess, he saw 
that under the circumstances it would be fruitless to 
offer any opposition to his openly expressed will, for 
the impetuous temper of his lordship was well known 
to all about him, and to none better than to Varney. 

He feared that a meeting with Amy would effect a 
thorough reconciliation and a renewal of that blind 
passion which he had tried to smother of late. At 
present Leicester was angered with his wife for dar- 
ing, in the first place, to disobey his commands, and, 
secondly, for placing him in a position of considerable 
danger, from which he had escaped with much luck 
and difficulty. 

But a glance from those eloquent eyes, a few words 
from those lips he had loved so well to press against 
his own, and Leicester’s resentment would vanish as 
if by the touch of the magician’s wand. 

Varney was cold and precise outwardly now, but 
he had known in his younger days some love pas- 
sages, which, by their recollection, taught him to 
dread the power of a pretty woman over a susceptible 
man, and one so easily led by female beauty as was 
the master he served. 

To recognise Amy as his wife would be to ruin 
Leicester's prospects with the queen for ever. There 
needed no ghost from the grave to tell that, yet 
the earl had so generous a heart and chivalrous a 
nature that Varney feared, if he were brought under 
the direct influence of the countess, she would so art- 
lessly play upon his feelings as to induce him to fling 
his brilliant prospects to the winds, incur her ma- 
jesty’s displeasure, repair the fault he had already 
committed, and, before the whole astounded court, 
declare that the supposed Mistress Varney, about 
whom there had been so much speculation aud mys- 
terious scandal, was none other than Leicester's wife, 
and, by every right, one of the leading peeresses in 
the kingdom, 

Such a declaration as this could not but mortify 
and humitiate the queen, who, if she did not seek 
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some means of bringing her former favourite’s head 
to the block, would iufallibly condemn him to banish- 
ment from the court aud perhaps life-long disgrace. 

To Leicester, secure in the love of iis darling, 
this might not be so great a punishment. Amy pos- 
sessed almost all those qualities which are required 
by a woman to acquire and maintain a man’s love. 

Those who have experienced the many trials of a 
political career and kuow the pitfalls aud vexations 
that court favour exposes its recipieuts to, will not 
consider retirement in the country, with a lovely, 
adorable, and loving wife, numerous tried friends, 
wealth, rank, the delights of a couutry life, the chase, 
and other means of passing time at once innocent aud 
health-inspiring, such @ very terrible abyss to fall 
into after all. 

But what of Varney ? 

If this became Leicester's fate, he would lose the 
countenance and assistance of the one to whom he 
had devoted his life, and by whom he had risen to 
his present position, and through whose further help 
he hoped to mount higher. 

There are some men whom nature and education 
seem to have fashioned as villains, though, if we 
were to receive this absolutely, it would savour of 
predestination. Still it is undeniable that many men 
are gentler of disposition and more ameuable to the 
voice of reason than others, who, on the first prompt- 
ing of their evil genius—for we all have an evil ge- 
nius as well as a good one—lend a willing ear,to the 
whisper which is to lure them to destruction, and 
love wrong-doing for its own sake, Varney was one 
of these. His noble master, on the other hand, was 
more the victim of circumstances, and gave too will- 
ing a reception to the plans and suggestions of such 
a@one as his master of the horse, wuo was the more 
dangerous because he was not a low, common rascal, 
but a subtle and well-educated man, outwardly fa- 
shioned like a gentleman, and in every way fit to be 
the companion, in a subordinate capacity, of a peer 
even of Leicester's rank. 

Like as the appetite of a wild beast isstrengtheued 
after having tasted blood and its ferdcity increased 
tenfold, so did the bestowal of the title of knigit 
upon Varney incite him to persevere in his onward 
course. His ambition was stimulated, his palate 
tickled, his appetite for the food whetted, aud he 
was nigh driven frantic with mortification when he 
thought that, for the love of fair hair, blue eyes, and 
pearl-white skin, his patron would probably jeopar- 
dise his prospects and involve himself in a ruin from 
which there would be no extrication aad in which he 
himself would fall. 
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However, there was no help for it. The dari of 
Leicester's orders were precise and must be obeyci. 
If he would see Amy he must doso; and though Var- 
ney cursed her in his heart, and wished a thousan:! 
times over that she was lying cold and lifeless on her 
death-bed at Cumnor, he was obliged to make arrange- 
ments for his lord’s visit to the chamber in which she 
was confined, though her imprisonment was by no 
means irksome, and her apartments were as splendid 
as any in the castle. 

Without any difficulty he demanded and obtained 
an interview with the countess, Lord Hunsdon did 
not consider that there was anything remarkable iv 
a husband wishing to see his wife under such peculiar 
circumstances as those which existed between them, 
for all believed that Amy was, in law and in fact, 
Lady Varney, and, further, that she was more or less. 
afllicted with insanity. 

Sir Richard knocked at the door, which he opened 
without waiting for permission to do so, and found 
Amy in a chair, prostrate with grief and excitement. 

She rose as she beheld him, and all the aversion 
which she usually expressed at seeing him came into 
her face. 

“You!” she exclaimed. “I think I might have 
been spared the aunoyance of your presence, sir, after 
the humiliation to which I have been subjected.” 

“ Are we alone, madam?” inquired Varney, look- 
ing round uneasily. “I mean, can anything I say be. 
overheard by listeners? I pray you tell me if you 
have reason to think you are watched.” 

“ Are you, then, ashamed of the words which rise 
te your tougue? I would that I could honestly say 
I thought there were persons within hearing, but alb 
has been silent as the grave—that grave to which L 
feel my troubles are fast bringing me,” rejoined Amy. 

“You mistake me strangely, madam, as you will 
always persist in doing,” said Varney, with a suavity 
of manner which showed that he wished to impress 
her favourably. “Ido not wish what I say to you 
to be overheard, because the times are perilous, and 
I bear a message from”—he lowered his voice— 
“your husband.” 

“ Well, sir,” she said, proudly, “ what is there in 
the name of Leicester that it should not be openly 
pronounced in this castle or iu any other part of the 
kingdom? and why should the fact of our anion be 
held by you in as much pious dread as if it was a 
state secret ?” 





“ Nothing, madam, nothing whatever,” he hastened 

| toreply. ‘You must not blame me. Iam merely 
following the instractions I have received from my 
| nuble master. It is he who apprebends danger from 
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publicity, and will doubtless explain to you his rea- 
sons.” 

“ When ?” cried Amy, eagerly. 

“ This evening, when all is still in the castle, and 
he can steal away from the festive scone which——” 

“Steal away! Oh, sir,” said she, with superb 
disdain, “ you are unfortunate in your choice of 
words. AmI acriminal, that Iam to be visited at 
dead of night, without any one’s knowledge ?” 

**T can only repeat that I am the most humble and 
devoted of your ladyship’s servants,” returned Var- 
ney. “If lincur your displeasure by bringing you 
a message from the earl, it is my misfortune rather 
than my fault. I regretexceedingly if any one word 
I have employed has caused you pain, but in strict 
justice the servant should not be blamed for the mas- 
ter’s faults.” 

Somewhat mollified by the demeanour which 
Varney assumed, the countess endeavoured to throw 
off the load of care which oppressed her, and, with 
less bitterness in her tone, continued the conversa- 
tion. 

“If I understand you rightly, sir,” she said, “my 
husband has desired you to intimate to me his ia- 
tention of coming hither at night. ‘Pell him, if it 
please you, that I shall anxiously await his arcivel, 
Have you aught else to sayto mo? Hf not, may I 
beg you to withdraw, as any prolonged stay here an 
your part may be interpreted afterwards to my dig- 
advantage.” 

“T willecrave your ladyship’s pardon if I 
your time for a brief space,” answered V . 
“Has Doctor Masters visited you yet ?” 

“I know not why you ask the question. Howey, 

{ will reply to you, He has not. I am inf 
that he will be here shortly, but has been detained 
from some cause in Warwick.” 

“Let me entreat you to say nothing to 
nadam, respecting your true position; it will.@ll to 
she queen's ears,” suid Varney, earnestly. “Masters 
18 to report upon your health, and will ply gou with 
# variety of questions. You may jeopgrdise my 
wrd’s safety if you be incautious, lieve me, 
nadam, this is not a case in which frankness would 
oe a virtue. I caunot make myself so intelligible as 
{ doubt not his lordship will when you meet, but 
shis 1 will say, grave issues are at stake, and if you 
san prevail upon yourself to curb your indignation 
should you be addressed by the name of Varney, 
which, I know, is distasteful 

“You may use stronger language to express my 
jislike of your name and person, Master Varney, the 
reason whereof you do nat need to ask me,” cried the 
2ountess. 

“ At least I may inform my lord that he may rely 
apon your discretion, madam ?” 

“Tell him that I will take no decided step or 
compromise him in any way until I have seen him 
to-night,” rejoined Amy. 

This decision seemed to satisfy Varney, for, mut- 
tering his thanks, he madea low bow, full of pre- 
vended reverence which did not deceive te countess, 
and retired to inform Leicester that 60 far@ll was safe. 

The earl made no reply when Varney gave hin a 
orief account of the interview he had just had with 
Amy, but, after a short reflection, exclaimed: 

“Attend me this evening when the festivities are 
over, and accompany me tw the countess’s chamber. 
[ am in the hands of fate, and scarce can tell what 
sourse events will take yet.” 

Seeing the humour his patron was in, Sir Richard 
Varney did not venture to parley with him. The 
programme arranged for the day was duly carried 
gut, and the unpleasant episode of the morning was 
apparently forgotten by the volatile courtiers, who 
said that Leicester was restored to favour. Perfect 
master of himself as the ear) was at all times, yet he 
sould not succeed in throwing off the cloud which 
cested upon his mind. ‘Thinking that her hasty 
conduct and harsh words had been the cause of his 
occasional fits of melancholy and his unwouted failure 
to supply her circle with brisk conversation and 
lively sallies, the queen exerted herself to be aiwiable 
to her favourite. Never had she been so affable, 
and the hopes of the Sussex faction, which had 
risen bigh in the morning, now sank to below zero, 

But Leicester was a deaf adder. He listened not 
to the vuice of the charmer, or if he did it was with 
a conventional politeness the hollowness of which 
lid not deceive her majesty. 

** You are offended with us, Dudley,” she took an 
opportunity of saying. 

“ Nay, your majesty,” beanswered, starting. “‘ The 
queen can dono wrong. Your grace jests with me, 
surely.” 

**No, no; you shall not blind us,” she continued. 
“ The affair of this morning—the episode in the park 
with that Amy Robsart or Varney, whose strange 
bearing and incoherent manner deceived us—has, 
through our attitude towards you, left an impression 
which we shovld be glad to see removed. ‘Tut, tut, 


my lord! This talking is a woman's privilege’ 
Would it please you that we should bring this our 
visit to Kenilworth to a speedy termination, to- 
morrow shall see us on the road.” 

“Gracious madame!” cried Leicester, aroused toa 
sense of his danger, “ on my word, you are mistaken 
inme. If I be, as your majesty seems to infer, a 
little quiet or morose, ’tis from fatigue and anxiety, 
the latter being a sort of dread that my arrange- 
ments for your grace’s reception should not meet 
with your approval. I pray you pardon me. As for 
the affair to which you have alluded, I did not give 
it another thought. To be spoken to by your grace 
in any way, roughly or mildly, is an honour that I 
prize highly, and I cam gafely say that I would rather 
your majesty chid me than not address me at all.” 

This reply was spoken with the earl’s old vivacity, 
and put the queen in agood temper once more. For 
the remainder of the he exerted himself to 
the utmost to , and rectify the dangerous error 
into which he 

In this effort he succeeded, and he had the satis- 
faction of kno , When the royal party broke up 
for the night, he was as firm as ever, if not 
firmer, in Eli ’s favour than he had ever been 


Yet he was like a man standing on the. summit of 
@ volcano, which might break forth into violent erup- 
tion at any momeat and hurl him inte destruction 
complete and everlasting. 
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CHAPTER XXXII, 
+ Is he go ? 


at beheld. 
: & heavy armour. 

Pas earl burned with impatience to gae and 
get the view, avhich he expected be a 
ying one, over. Varney, always erring on tho side 
ot caution, was provided with a dark, Sag ee in 
the thick ~_——— he urged his hip to 

“It matters little, my lomd,” he said, “about my 

agen. They take it for granted that the rela- 
tions between the lady and myself are such that I 
have a right to visit her, though, as things stand at 
present, an explanation would be required were you 
recognised.” 

The earl made no opposition to this suggestion, 
and he followed Varney, who carried a lamp, uutil 
they reached a door which communicated with a 
secret passage. ‘This was dark and dusty. Thecon- 
fined air within showed that it was seldom used. 
Varney’s face was eager, and even fiendish in its ex- 
pression at times; hv looked like one bent on the 
perpetration of some evil deed, and the black, for- 
bidding figure behind him, shadowy and mysterious, 
might have been the desperate villain following his 
hired assassin to see that the fell work was properly 
executed. 

The passage, by great good luck, opened upon the 
landing on which the apartmext of the countess was 
situated, To Varney’s surprise, he saw that a sen- 
tinel was posted at the door. He was some country 
fellow, probably a retainer of Lord Hunsdon’s, and 
on the approach of the strangers he woke up from 
the doze into which he had fallen. 

A moment’s examination suifliced to allow him to 
recognise Sir Richard Varney, whom he had admitted 
in the forenoon, and against whom his orders of strict 
exclusion did not apparently apply. . 

“ This is my attendant,” exclaimed Varney, point- 
ing to the Earl of Leicester, and boldly playing the 
part which was allotted him in this singular drama. 

The man grounded his hatberd without making 
any objection, and after a slight summons at the 
door Varney entered, closely followed by the Darl of 
Leicester, whose impatience could not be restrained. 
Varney immediately fell back, and assumed a re- 
spectful attitude near the door; but the countess had 
recognised only him, and a dreadful terror seized 
upon her, which made her limbs shake as if with the 
palsy. Why did Varney come at that hour of the 
night? and who was that dismal-looking, cloaked 
figure? Did he not resemble an executioner? She 
had heard of dark and nameless deeds, and for the 
moment believed that Varney intended to have her 
made away with, and that her last hour was come. 

Rushing impulsively forward, she threw herself on 
her knees beforg the man in the cloak, her dishe- 
velled hair flew Wildly about her neek and shoulders, 
her dress was in disorder, her cheeks red with weep- 
ing, and her lovely eyes swollen. 

“Oh, pity and spare me!” she cried. “I am not 
what I seem! If that bad man hag hired you 
to———” 

Ere she could speak another word the earl had 
thrown off the disfiguring garment which had proved 
such an effectual disguise, and cast it from him. 

He stooped down to raise her up, but with a glad 





cry shesprang as it were into the air and threw her- 
self into his arms, her head resting on his breast, 
while she sobbed hysterically, her emotion being too 
great to allow her to speak for several minutes. 

Leicester, during this interval, occupied himself is 
wiping the tears from her eyes, and kissing her pale 
cheeks, from which the roses had all faded latterly, 
giving her the delicate beauty of the lily rather than 
the ruddy glow of health. 

“Oh, Dudley,” she murmured, at length, “you 
have come to me at last! If you only knew how I 
have longed for ~ pecs a It is-like balm be 
my eart. Iam calmer ip presenc: ll 
doy le I have felt as if I gomad! The ter- 
rible scene of the morning co y unnerved me, 
You do not know how my has been swimming. 


I have been attacked b fancies.” 
“ Bat why did you greeny ham ?” asked the 


earl. 

“T had my reasons. wished to give m 
strange medicines. It was my belief that I was to be 
poisoned, though not by your orders. QOh,no! I 
could not accuse you, Dudley, of participating iu so 
odious a crime!" 

“ Now, by Heaven, I ewear——~” 

“It is unnecessary. I am not reproaching you; bur 
I declare—nay, I swear, that my flight was dictated 
purely by prudential motives,and not by any wish to 
embarrass you. Why did you not come to me when 
you received ” 


“TI got 
“Then 
ned 


2” said 
y only have existed in your own 
or body. It would 
my at for of us if you had stayed 
where I you and obeyed my instructions, 
which, believe me, were given for our mutual bene- 
fit.” 
* Well,” said Amy, “I may have acted foolishly, 
even wrongly, but I[ did ali for the besi. Since I 
have seen and can come toan understanding with 
you, I care little.” 

“ But you have undona we * Leicester said. “The 
consequences of your ras: haviour may not be 

tent to you, but to me tucy take themselves pain- 

ully conspicuous.” 

“T cannot follow your line of araament,” rejoined 
Amy, more boldly, for she saw that the crisis of ber 
fate had come, and that it was absolutely necessary 
tobe brave. **Am I not your countess? Why can- 
not you take me by the hand and lead me to Eliza- 
beth, saying: ‘Thisis my wife’? Are youashamed 
of me, Dudley? One would think that | was some 
wretched pariah, not fit to associate with those of 
the meanest rank. Remember, my lord, that lam a 
lady, and the daughter of a gentleman ; that much 
you must needs concede me.” 

“You mistake me, Amy,” answered the earl; 
“ your birth and lineage are as ancient and irreproach 
able as my own, and perhaps more so. Butthere are 
reasons which prevent me from following the course 
you have sketched out.” 

“shall be glad to hear them,” she said, proudly. 
“If they are such as I can bow to, [ will yield my- 
self to your will without a murmur.” 





ness on her part to argue the point took him by sur- 
prise, What were his reasons after all? Certainly 
such as he could not explain to her. 

He hesitated, and she saw it. 

“ Shall I answer for you, Dudley ?” she exclaimed, 
in alow, thrilling voice, devoid of any trace of bit- 
terness or ill-will. “That which men say of you is 
true. You would sacrifice all—even me—to gratify 
your ambition. You can be King of England—nay, 
start not; I know it. I ean see that the queen 
favours thee, and well she may,” she added, with a 
proud glance. “But, my Jord, you can only rise to 
this eminence over my body.” L 

“ What mean you, Amy?” he queried, with lowered 
head and abashed front. 

“ Interpret for yourself; the riddle is not so diffi- 
cult. While I live you camnever be the husband of 
Elizabeth. I will not stand in your way. Send me 
home to my father; let him share our secret, and I 
shall besatisfied, Itshall not goany farther. The world 
shall still be ignorant of my real position. I feel that 
my bealth is undermined, and a few months spent in 
pining solitude will quickly bring me to the grave. 
‘fhen you can pursue your ambitious career, and 
when you sit upon the throne, great England’s king, 
you will sometimes say, ‘ She loved me.’.” 

Much moved by this proof of devotion on the part 








Leicester was somewhat embarrassed. This readi- 
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of Amy, and d at her perspicuity and power 

_ penetration, the earl could not repress the tears 
that forced themselves into his eyes. They fell 
plentifully upon the floor. 

“Do not weep, Dudley,” continued the countess ; 
“T have been ouly.a pretty toy to thee, and when all 
my good looks are gone, as go they infallibly will 
when I am deprived of thy love, I shall soap be for- 


“ Not by me, Amy,” answered Leicester. “ Heaven 
forbid that such a lamentable event should happen ; 
but, were it to take place, I should be ever inconsol- 
able for your loss. 1 have done much for thy sweet 
sake, my Amy, and would do more. did not circum- 
stances war against me. We readin Holy Writ that 
the stars in their courses fought agsinet Sisera. 
Verily, I believe they war against me at times, 
though their aspeot is generally flattering.” 

“If you would do one thing more for me,” sighed 
Amy, “I should indeed be the happiest woman in the 
land, if there is to be any more happiness in this 
world for me.” 

“ What is your wish, Amy ?” asked Leicester. “Pf 
it be aught that Icanand may grant, rest assured 
that your prayeris not made in vain.” 

“1 want to be rescued from the false and equivocal 
position in which I am now placed,” replied Amy. 
‘ Avow me your countess, and I shall ever be grate- 
ful. Ihavea right to demand this at your hands.” 

“T admit your rig t,” answered the earl, with a 
slight frown, “ but the time ia not yet come. I can- 
aot grant compliance with your request, though it 
would pleasure me more than I can tell todo so,” 

“ What, then, am I todo?” 

She asked this firmly and with dignity. 

The earl answered her with some hesitation in his 
nanner, as if he was somewhat ashamed of his con- 
luct, and felt that he was guilty of meanness.and in- 
justice in recommending a course which must have 
deen repugnant to the feelings of so bigh-spirited a 
aobleman as he had often proved himself to be. 

“Tt may seem odd fur me to say such a thing, and 
t cannot be agreeable for you to hear it,” he said, 
‘nevertheless I cannot recognise you as my wile 
without incurring the displeasure of Elizabeth. Per- 
aaps you do not know that she is capricious and pas- 
tionate. One week she may do a thing of which she 
will repent her heartily the next. In the meantime 
emper has done its work, and the result, however de- 
rlorable it may be, cannot be recalled. I hear that 
gou have not yet seen Doctor Masters. Your inter- 
view with him will take place most likely to-morrow 
no:ning. I would have you comport yourself as one 
listraught with grief, Give him incoherent answers, 
‘rom which he may draw what conclusions he chooses, 
dut on no account allow him to suspect that you are 
what you are.” 

“May I ask, my lord,” said Amy, coldly, and with 
sarcastic emphasis, “for whom I am to pass ?” 

“That is what I haveto come to, Circumstances 
vave linked your name with that of Sir Richard Var- 
aey ; to be considered Lady Varney would bea con- 
venient cloak just for the present, end would surely 
avert all suspicion from me. I havecastlés in the 
corth almost as splendid and Juxurious.as is this, and 
oue should be specially prepayed for your reception,” 

“Never!” cried Amy, in embittered but decided 
accents, “never will 1 lend myself to such a couxse, 
and I marvel much how ever you dare to suggest 
such degradation tome, What! pass.as the wite.of 
this Varney! a low fellow, without principle or 
honour, a wretch who—but I will spare my tongue 
further abuse of him. The. reptile is.too vile for me 
to waste breath on. Youspeakof averting suspicion 
from yourself as if you had committed a crime in 

ing me. What is there in my person or my 
name that should ivepire you with such repugnance? 
But perhaps my late misery has somewhat shaken 
my head, and I confuse things. It may be that what 
seems to me so foul and inexplicable is—is right, 
con all. You were wont to be honourable and 
ind.” ; 

She pressed her hands to her head as if to still the 
throbbing of her fevered brow, and the tears started 
to her eyes once more as.she thought of tle happy 
days of yore, when she first met the earl, and all had 
been as pleasant as a summoer’s dream. 

“You will persist in misunderstanding me, 
madam,” Leicester exclaimed, with an angry impa- 
tience he either could not or did not care to conceal. 

Any ruse which will avert from me the couse- 
quences of your disobedience and folly youshould deem 
justifiable and expedient; nor do I see why 1 should 
attach importance to your rancour against Sir Richard 
Varney, who is my trusted counsellor, He is also 
thoroughly in my confidence, and at the present 
juncture Ido not know what I should do without 
him ; for years I have found him trustworthy.” 

. He throws dust in your eyes, my lord, for hisown 

‘ase ends, and I pity you for having to make use of 
80 despicable @ tool.” 





“Nay, he is within hearing, and if you rate him so 
soundly he will put you down asascold. This is not 
seemly.” 

“Tt matters not,” answered the countess, “he 
knows my opinion of him. This is not the first time 
he has heard it, and I care not if I anger him, for I 
am persuaded that he is my secret enemy, and that | 
have to thank him for the major portion of my pre- 
sent troubles. I have nothing to expect from him 
bat the tender mercy which the wolf shows to the 
lamb when it enters the fold by night and finds the 
shepherd far away and unable to guard his flock.” 

“As you are thus obstinate,” said the earl, “ it 
only remains for me to exert my authority. I am 
your husband, and you owe me an obedience which 
dam.about to claim. I order you to travel north 
with Sir Richard Varney, to bear his name for awhile, 
and wait my pleasure and convenience to proclaim 
your real state tothe world.” 

“T may wait a long time for that, it seems, my 
lord,” rejoined Amy, “for your love for me is wan- 
ing and if I go north it requires little prescience to 
tell me that I shall never travel south again with 
the breath in my body.” 

“ What nonsense is this? Sir Richard will freat 
you with all conceivable gentleness, and pay you 
pa deference which is owing to your exalted 
ral ’ 


“T will notgo!” she said,decidedly, “If you can- 
not devise ¢ plan more congenial to. me that 
you are doomed to disappointment, Here, at all 
events, I feel myself safe. It is only for me to make 
certain revelations to the queen's doctor, and——~” 

“Ruin me. Is not that what you would say ?” 

“T am ata loss to conceive, my lord, how such a 
simple statement of facts could bring about any dis- 
aster in your affairs. I shall only saythat [ am your 
wife; you wooed me and won me fairly and honestly. 
Heaven knows! I have done no deed of shame ; and 
surely the daughter of Sir Hugh Robsart is a fit 
companion for any of the conrt ladies. Elizabeth re- 
gards me with scorn and suspicion, No wonder, 
when the tru/* ‘9 concealed, and my name asso- 
ciated with tia .. sucha miserable and contemptible 
villain as this Varney, whose admission into the 
order of knighthood has, methinks, disgraced a rank 
which had its rise in the days of chivalry. My pride 
cannot brook such degradation. It shall not exist 
longer.” 

“But what your pride refuses to do might be con- 
ceded by your love, Amy,” said the earl, in @ persua- 
sive tone, 

“Ts your love to make no effort to meet mine on a 
footing of reciprocity? Is it my devotion to you 
which is to be perpetually self-sacrificing? No, no, 
my lord; I will save you from yourself, and from 
the wiles of this evil counsellor Varney. You will 
despise yourself for ever if I conse nt to the plans 
you have proposed to me. Itis contemptible in a 
nobleman like yourself to play hide and seek with 
his honour.” 

“TI would to Heaven I had been candid and straight- 
forward a few months back,” said the earl, bitterly. 

“It is ever thus; a little backsliding from the 
straight path necessitates a longer deviation. De- 
ception is like a monster which devours him who 
encourages its fell presence. But trust. a woman's 
wit to pry as favas may be into what is passing. 
If you have concealed your marriage, and allowed 
Elizabeth to believe you are single, and therefore 
eligible to receive her whispered tenderness, she 
will be chagrined, but [ know enough of feminine in- 
stinct to tell you that she will be too proud to allow 
her resentment to be seen.” 

“ Will she pardon the deceit that I have practised 
upon her?” asked the earl, in perplexity. 

“Not at first, but afterwards she will, You are 
strong and can weather the storm, Dudley. Act in 
a manuer worthy of yourself and of your great his- 
toric name.” 

Tiere was a pause, during which the earl paced 
the room impatiently ; his lips were compressed, and 
the corners of his mouth twitched nervously. 

Varney watched him as a cat does a mouse, and 
was much perturbed at the turn affairs were taking. 

“ How eloquently she pleads,” he muttered; “ he 
cannot resist her. He will yield, I seo it in his eye. 
“was clever to appeal to his honour; he was ever 
sensitive on that point.” 

At length the earl stopped, and, placing his hands 
on Aimy’s shoulders, looked fraukly into her beauti- 
ful eyes, whose lustre, alas! was now dimmed by 
constant weeping and long deprivation of sleep. 

“ You bave cqnquered, Amy!” he exclaimed; “I 
will act as you uave urged me, though I fear my 
utter destruction will be the result. I have done 
wrong, and it is only fitting I should make atone- 
ment, Give me till to-morrow to make my arrange- 
ments and take a few precautionary measures, for, 
by Heaven! I will not submit tamely to the caprice 
of my royal mistress. My head shall not fall as 





wey as did thoge of Norfolk and Northumber- 
and.” 


“T cannot consider the danger so great as you 
imagine it,” rejoined Amy. 

“Tt shall be done come what may. I will not 
think of peril, You have my word, Amy.” 

“Oh, my good lord!” she exclaimed, embracing 
him, “This indeed makes amends for all that I have 
suffered. I see now a prospect of happiness in the 
future, and I assure you, Dudley, that my whole life 
shall be devoted to the effort to secure it for you. Is 
there no hope of contentment save in court favour 
and the gratification of ambition? Oh, my husband, 
dear to my soul, light of my life!” 

Leicester played with the tangles of her sitky bair. 

Anthony might so have toyed with Cleopatra when 
the destiny of an empire depended upon his activity. 
Her influence rendered him supine aud indifferent to 
glory and fortune. 

“T fear not the ordeal I have to go through,” an- 
swered the earl, “though it will be a bitter draught 
to swallow. Sussex will smile when he hears me 
explain, the queen will rage, and the members of the 
privy council will ironically compliment me on my 
genius forintrigue. No matter. 1 can stand against 
ridicule, for I have you and your leve to fall back 
upon. Those are worth a kingdom, Amy.” 

Varney stepped forward. 

“T rejoice at the determination your lordship has 
come to,” he exclaimed, “ But it will not be well to 
under-estimate the danger. As you hinted just now, 
precautions should be taken against your being made 
@ prisoner in your own castle. Tho step you are 
about to take is one I should have recommended 
later, when this pageant of the summer progress is 
over; but you know best, and for the lady's sake I 
rejoice, though she is eo bitter against me.” 

Amy was too much of a woman to be able to pre- 
vent a flush of triumph mantling her brow, and a 
gratified expression flushed from her eyes, which she 
bent upon Varney to let him know that she was in 
the ascendant and that bis crooked policy had, for 
the time at least, failed. 

“ Varney is right. We must concert together and 
take instant measures, with the details of which I 
need not worry you, Amy,” exclaimed Leicester. 
“We must hence. Barly to-morrow, Amy,I will 
adopt such steps as seem fitting to me, and explain 
all to Elizabeth, so that you at least shall be placed 
before the world as it is your wish and your right to 


“It is all I ask, Dudley,” she answered, ‘“ Pros- 
perity attend upon your efforts, as it ever does—or 
should—on those who do right fearlessly. A sweet 
good-night, my lerd.” 

“The angels guard thee, my Amy,” answered the 
earl, pressing his lips to her own with a tender 
glance, adding : “Come, Varney. We have work to- 
ward, and shall be caught by the daybreak an we 
speed not.” 

He drew the heavy cloak closely over his features 
as before, and, preceded by Varney with the light, 
quitted the apartment, leaving Amy radiant with de- 
light at the happy termination of an interview which 
had threatened to be stormy and disastrous to her 
projects. Varney bowed with a mock humility to 
the countess which did not deceive her, for she re- 
plied to it with a smile at once disdainful and defiant. 
‘This did not esvape Varney. He saw that if the earl 
persisted in his present determination hie hopes of 
advancement were atan end. Amy would prejudice 
his patron against him, and, indeed, in the retirement 
of a country life, which was all Leicester could hope 
for, Varney saw nocharms. His hopes were wrecked, 
but he was not a man to submit tamely to a fate for 
which he had yo liking and which might yet be 
averted. 

“ So far all has gone in her favour, as I feared it 
would,” he muttered as he preceded the earl through 
the secret passage to his own apartments. “ But all 
is not lost yet. I have a shaft in my quiver which, 
when shot, should go straight home to Leicester's 
heart. Does this minion think to destroy in a mo- 
ment as brilliant an edifice as was ever built up by 
man? Haye lI only dreamed of serving the earl asa 
king? Shall he not be Elizabeth’s consort, as Philip 
of Spain was that of her sister? Am I not tobe a 
peer myself, and have vast possessions, with a seat 
at the council board? Shall not people doff their hats 
to me and say ‘my lord’? Is all this bright future 
to be changed into a barren desert, a bleak and howl- 
ing wilderness, the only inmate of which, beside my- 
sell, is blank despair, because @ womau’s tears and 
a woman’s smiles have won him to the path of 
virtue? Faugh! The word is nauseous to me. 
hate it. It is this same virtue which is the stum- 
bling-block to all noble minds. But soft. Here we are 
at his chamber. I must fallin with his humour at first. 
Then to distil my poison into his willing ear.” 

“Yes, Varney,” exclaimed the earl, casting his 
cloak into a corner and sinking into a chair, “1 am 
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determined to stake all on the hazard of the die! 
My countess shall suffer no longer, nor will I rest a 
poltroon in my own estimation. Youshall bid allmy 
retainers take up arms and remain on the alert, as if 
they expected a broil with the minions of Sussex, so 
that we shall be fully prepared to make head against 
the gentlemen pensioners; withdraw to the main 
keep all those who have served in the field, so that at 
a word from you they may fall upon and overpower 
the yeomen of the guard; have expresses ready to 
post north, east, west and south, with letters I will 
prepare and give into your custody to my friends in 
different parts of England. Tho Governor of the 
Tower is my sure friend and ally. He has expe- 
rienced many favours at my hands; that stronghold 
will be ours. But these steps will only be necessary 
should my life be menaced by Elizabeth in her anger. 
If she is placable, and satisfied with merely disgracing 
and banishing me from her court, I will make no 
effort to kindle civil war in the country, though, 
should she anger me an’ order me under arrest, we 
will show her what the Bear can do, "Tis true that 
Norfolk, Northumberland, and Westmoreland failed 
in a similar enterprise. Well, they made an effort 
for their liberty and their lives! They died with 
the breath of defiance hurled against their exccu- 
tioner. Better that than to submit tamely.” 

Varney made no answer. 

“Come! Why dost thou not speak? Canst say 
nothing to encourage me?” continued the earl, look- 
ing at his attendant, whose face was pale and sad. 

“ Frankly, no, my lord! I can see no hope in re- 
sistance, Elizabeth is too powerful even for you,” 
he answered. “It is idle and useless to flatter you 
with delusive expectations. You would but reproach 
me when your head is laid upon the block and the 
headsman raises his axe to sever it from your body. 
Not that I am unwilling to aid you in your treason if 
it be your pleasure to embark in so perilous and use- 
less an enterprise as rebellion against your sovereign. 
Richard Varney is no coward—no cur to bite the 
hand that has fed him. He rose with and will fall 
with you.” 

“The block—treason—rebellion!” repeated Lei- 
cester, starting. “Those words have a dread sound,” 

“Ay, my lord, but they are still more dreadful in 
the reality, as mauy of your noble kinsmen have 
found to their cost,” replied Varney. 

“True, You have a kuack to-night, Varney, of 
hitting the truth.” 

“If it is not palatable to you, my lord, it is not my 
fault ; and allow me to proceed farther. For what— 
for whom do you incur all this risk? Fora lady who 
is not worthy that you should spill one drop of your 
noble blood in her service |” 

“Ha, Varney! Be careful what thou sayest,’’ 
cried the earl, rising, while he trembled with anger. 
“You have a bold tongue, but you will find your ac- 
count in curbing if'when you are prompted to attack 
the honour of the Countess of Leicester. My dagger 
is sharp.” 

“ Strike, my lord!” said Varney, baring his breast 
in a tragic manner. “ All I ask is permission to speak 
of that which I know before you inflict upon me the 
punishment which you threaten. I will bear it calmly 
if you think I am deserving of it after you have heard 
me. ‘The time has come when I can be silent no 
longer. I must save you from the commission of a 
folly—yes, of a crime,” 

“ Your manner is strangely confident. What can 
you mean? Speak, man! and if you dare to trifle 
with me, end by one idle word malign that unhappy 
lady, by the Heaven above us! I would hold your 
life as cheap as that of evera scullion ia the castle !” 
said the earl, whose cheek blanched. 

“IT repeat, my lord, that the countess is unworthy 
of the great effort you intend to make for her,” con- 
tinued Varney. 

“To the proof, man—to the proof!’’ shouted Lei- 
cester, 

(To be continued.) 








{urprovine WINE By ExLEctTRiciTy.—At Digne 
in Germany several butts of wine were shattered by 
lightning, and their contents passed along the floor 
into a cistern beneath. It was found that, far from 
having suifered by the accident, the wine was im- 
rey so as to sell at 60 instead of 10 cents per 

itre. Subsequent experiments tend to show that a 

current caused by the immersion of two platina 
electrodes in connection with a galvanic battery 
have a similar effect on wine. Even poor wines 
seem to assume an agreeable flavour through the 
process. 

Larp ADULTERATION.—A lard case was lately 
tried at Liverpool which throws some interesting 
light on the tricks of that trade. The plaintiff 
sought to recover from the defendant the price of a 
certain quantity of lard which the latter had bought, 
bet had returned as being unfit for food. Mr. 
Whitthread, an analytical chemist, proved that some 





of the bladders which he had analysed contained a 
mixture of lard, mutton fat, rape oil, and water, the 
latter in the handsome proportion of 19 per cent. 
It appears that American which is of a soft 
quality, is frequently sold instead of English, which 
is much harder, and that it requires a considerable 
amount of manipulation to bring it up to the stan- 
dard of the latter; and to do this pressed lard and 
water are frequently added in large quantities. The 
verdict of the court was that the plaintiff be required 
to take back his fraudulent stuff without payment 
for it. Two hundred years ago he would have 

to face his Liverpool customers in the pillory. 


THE PEARLS OF ERIN; 


OR, 
THE HALF SISTERS. 
> 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ir was a few hours later on the same day of Nora’s 
defiant return to Castle Kildare. 

Tim Fogarty sat alone inthe little parlour of Yew 
Cottage, still dressed in his sailor costume. He was 
awaiting a visit from Michael Kildare, whom he had 
not seen since the night on which they had made 
their nefarious bargain for the destruc.ion of the life 
of the young Lady of Kildare. 

Fogarty was contentedly smoking a pipe. There 
was visible on his face, in the dim light of the gut- 
tering tallow candle, a satisiied, even exultant ex- 
pression. Lady Nora’s purse and trimkets were 
in his pockets, and, better than tiese, he had the 
young girl herself, he believed, safeiy in his keeping. 

He had arrived at Black Kock on the previous 
evening. For reasons well known to the reader, he 
had waited till evening before running into port, 
and had been in port some fifteen iu.nutes only when 
he encountered the owner of the sluvp on the pier. In 
response to Fiahive’s inquiries, 2 vygarty told him 
that all his plans had gone well, tuut he was mar- 
ried, aud that his bride had aireauy gone to an inn. 
Then he learned tuat nothing huu occurred during 
his absence to cause him ari; aud, well pleased 
with the aspect of aifuirs, he had balanced his ac- 
counts with the sloop-master, received back his 
mother’s watch and the horse and cart he had 
hired, and had, after spead.ag a few hours at a beer- 
shop with Flahive, set out on his drive to Clondal- 
kin. 

When, after delivering up his horse and cart 
to their owner, he at last crept into the garden of 
Yew Cottage, under the ghostiy trees to the dwell- 
ing, it was nearly daybreak. 

He had aroused his mother, listened philosophi- 
cally to her vituperations and reproaches, learned 
that Michael Kildare had spent several hours of the 
night there in expectation of his return, and had then 
retired to his room and his bed, where he had spent 
most of the succeeding day. 

And now since nightfali he had been waiting for 
the lawyer’s coming. Mrs. Fogarty was in the base- 
ment drowning her sorrows in a pint of Dublin 


porter. 
Suddenly, in the midst of his meditations, Fogarty 
heard a stealthy step on the porca, succeeded py a 


cautious use of the knocker. 


He rose and went to the door, admitting the little 
Dublin lawyer. 

The latter came in, anxious and nervous, but his 
brow lightened at the sight of tae tranquil Fogarty. 

“ Back again, eh ?” he demandeu, throwing aside 
his hat and overcoat, and foiiowing his host into 
the dim parlour. “I’ve been greatiy troubled about 
you. You should have been buck jast night——”’ 
“So I was,” answered Tim logarty, “ only I got 
back after you had gone. Was you suffering with 
the fear that I was drowned along with Lady Nora ?’”’ 

The lawyer closed the door quickly, yet gently. 
Then, wiping his wet face with a large cambric hand- 
kerchief, he came nearer Fogurty, asking, in a 
whisper : 

“ Well, man, well ? 
out f” 

“ First-rate. Just as I calculated!” 

“ She—she is dead ?” asked the lawyer, eagerly. 

Fogarty nodded assent. 

Michael Kildare sank down into the nearest chair. 
His usually florid face was ghastly in its pallor. A 
wild look glared from his eyes. 

“Dead! Drowned!” he said, in a hollow. voice. 
“Poor, lost, beautiful Nora! Dead! Under the 
waves !” 

Fogarty laid down his pipe on the hearth and 
looked at his visitor sharply. Such emotion, after 
his recent interview with the lawyer, struck him as 
maudlin, 

** What’s the use of fooling this way, Mr. Kil. 
mw ?” he demanded. ‘“ You paid me to drown the 
girl!” 

The lawyer shuddered, putting up his shapely white 
hand with a deprecating movement. 

“Tam regretting nothing,” he said, “but the 


How did your business turn 





awfulness of it comes home to me none the less! 
The girl loved me, and believed in me! And I be. 
trayed her to her death! It was necessary sho 
should die, but she was young and tender and in- 
nocent—} , lost Nora!’ 

“You she was ‘young and tender and in- 
nocent’ merit didn’t you ?” sneered Fogarty. 
“T can’t unders you, Mr. Kildare. You wanted 
he si drowned, and now you're lamenting her 

“Tam lamenting nothing,” said Kildare, wiping 
his forehead anew, and beginning to recover trom the 
first shock of seeing his ally. “It is well done! 
Here is your pay.” ; ‘ 

He drew out a small roll of money, which Fogarty 
counted and put in his pocket. ’ 

“ That settles matters between us,” said the law- 

. “T owe you nothing, and you owe me nothing. 

sit not so ?” : 

“ You are right,” answered Fogarty, with an odd 


le. 

‘“T want to ask you a few questions,” said Michael 
Kildare, in a low, shocked voice, ‘‘ about Lady Nora. 
You no assistant on board ?” 

** None.” 

“You tossed her overboard while she slept ?” 

“No. 1 waited for her to wake up!” 

“You did? I should have thought it would have. 
been easier to drop her over while she was asleep. [ 
could never have met her innocent eyes, But it was 
different with you! She never loved you! Did she 
know what was aa 


hay ogg 

“She did? You told her you were going to I:i]! 

her? You betrayed to that poor, shrinking young 

crentare your hi plan? She must have pleaded 
‘or life.”’ 

* Not she; she warned me of the vengeance her 
friends would sooner or later take upon her ene- 
mies.’’ 

“ The very words she used to me when I brought 
her to this house. She told me then she could be- 
lieve me guilty of even suchacrime. I read her 
knowledge of me in her eyes the last time I saw icr. 
She sent me nodast message, Fogarty—ano curse, nor 
anything?” 

‘“‘ No word whatever.” 

The lawyer was silent a little while. Whatever 
remorse might have been aroused within him was 
quelled now by the remembrance of his schemes 
and plans connected with the new Earl of Kildare. 

Presently he spoke again, in a hard, changed 
voice. 

“T have done with you, F 
ever. Our acquaintance ends here 
this point you go your way, and I 
youa warning. The police of Dublin are on your 
track. You had better leave Clondalkin immediately, 
if you would avoid arrest !’’ 

“T will do so,” answered Fogarty. “ By the way,” 
he added, with assumed carelessness, “‘is the new 
Earl of Kildare still in town ?” 

“He is. He goes back to Point Kildare in two 
days’ time, ta'ting all his new servants and his new 
steward with him.” 

“Indeed! I suppose his lordship is rich. Would 
he make me his steward, do you think, Mr. Kildare, 
at a good salary? The police wouldn’t look for me 
me You? Wha: ption! Of he would 

“You presumption ! course he wo 
not make you his steward!"’ 

“Better make me that than his enemy!” said 
Fogarty, smiling darkly. “I’ve a word to set you 
thinking. Lady Nora made a return for my confi- 
dences. She told me what sho overheard in your 
ieanty chow the ‘flaw’ in Redmond Kildare’s 

ms , 

The lawyer looked 6-7 = Then, with an un- 
eng gion in Bin pens be & a harsh laugh. 

r tis girl’s talk, Fogarty,” he said. ‘‘ Even 
if she heard ve nonsense, you know it only 
by hearsay. does such testimony amount to? 
I warn you not to meddle with edged tools. You 
had better be thinking of your escape from the 
country. Whatever pm 4 Nora told you,” he added, 
in an ugly voice, and with an ugly look, “it won't 
force Lord Kildare or me to pay you one single 
penny! I'll see you hanged first !” 

Fogarty’s face was disfigured by a black scowl 
upon the hideous scar traversing his forehead, 

“Don’t let your high horse carry you too far,” he 
yrerhes menacingly. ‘I haven’t said the girl was 

yet ” 

The la leaped to his feet, springing towards 
Fogarty li er. 

“Ts she not dead ?’’ he gasped. 

* No, she isn’t!” cried Fogarty, defiantly. 

The lawyer staggered back, as under a blow. 

“Not dead! And you exchanged all those confi- 
dences with her ?” 

“Yes. She is not dead, but safely hidden among 
relations of mine, where neither you nor Lord Kil- 
dare can find her,’’ declared Fogarty, sullenly. 

Michael Kildare uttered a gasping cry. 2 

“Lord O’Neil was here the other night,” he said, 


, now and for 
-night. From 
mine. I give 
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in a hoarse whisper. “He demanded your where- 
abouts. Your mother, to throw him off the right 
track, thinking you had Fe to England, told kim 
a cock-and-bull story to the effect that you had gone 
to see some relations of yours, ing Nora with 
you! She told me all about it after Lord O’Neil 
went, and I laughed to think of his being sent north 
on such a false errand. - you know where your 


Old Dennis came ont of his doorway, and stood 

upon his side of the bank, with half-a-dozen burly 
‘ellows at his back. 

“ Who comes there ?’”’ he shouted, with an air of 
authority. ‘‘ What may ye be wanting?” 

“ To come over, av course,’ returned the driver, 
angry and bewildered. ‘ What should I want any 
how ? It’s @ lady within as wants to go to the 


mother sent Lady Nora’s lover? It was to the | castle—— 


cabin of one Rough Fogarty, on the coast of County 
Down, between Dunmore Head and Dundrum 
Bay!” s 

Fogarty uttered a yell like that of some wild beast 
cheated of his prey. 

That yell, his looks, his fury, all told the astute 
and trembling lawyer that Mrs. Fogarty had inad- 
vertently dec the actual hiding-place of the 
young Lady Nora! 

The two men glared at each other. 

“Tt’s all up!’ muttered Fogarty. ‘ Lord O’Neil 
is dead or the girl is free by this time!” 

“Free, with the knowl you have given her! 
If she is free, she must be captured again. Name 

our own reward, Fogarty, but see me through this 
usiness! That girl must be disposed of !’’ 

‘* Will Lord Kildare make me his steward when 
she is dead ?’’ asked Fogarty. 

The lawyer hastened to reply in the affirmative, 
stimulating Fogarty’s zeal by adding that his salary 
would be the same as that of the present steward 
of Kildare. 

* What am I to do first ?” asked Fogarty: “‘ Where 
shall I look for the girl ?” 

At this juncture steps were heard without, and 
a low tapping sounded on the shutters of the 
window. 

The two villains trembled and looked at each 
other apprehensively. 

‘“* Who is there ?” asked the lawyer, going to the 
winddw, raising it softly, and speaking in a low, 
distinct voice. 

“It is I—Redmond Kildare!” answered the per- 
son without, in agitated tones. “ Let mein, Michael. 
I have important news!” 

The lawyer hastened to the door, opened it, and 
gave admittance to the new earl. 

* Comein,” he whispered, ‘‘ What is the matter?” 

He might well be alarmed, considering the ap- 
pearance of his noble client. Redmond Kildare was 
pale and frightened, and his features were convulsed 
with a great agitation. He was breathing heavily, 
having, it was evident, ridden hard and fast. 

‘“* Bad news !”’ he said, . “Itcame soon 
after you left. You stayed here some hours last 
night, and I was afraid you would do the same to- 
night, so I came to you.” 

“Nora is notin Dublin?” cried the lawyer, in 
elarm. 

“Worse! worse !”” 

“She isin England—at Sir Russel Ryan’s ?” 

“Worse still! She has gone back to Point Kil- 
dare and taken possession! I have just received a 
telegram from my mother. She was out riding this 
afternoon, and returned to Point Kildare to find the 
drawbridge up, and no pe bed getting on the island! 
The old bridge-keeper her her reign was over ! 
My mother is now at Dunloy, in a state of great 
— and bids me come to her by the first 

n 


The lawyer was shocked at the news. 

“Nora at Kildare !”’ he ejaculated. “This is 
serious! She is likely to make us trouble. What 
a cursed fatality ! Why was not the countess at 
home? ‘Possession is nine points of the law’ says 
the old adage, and Nora is in possession! More, 
She has won to her cause every tenant and servitor 
on the islend! She will hold possession, meaning to 
force youto appeal to the law, This business has 
taken a nasty turn.’’ ‘ 

“ What are we to do?” asked the new earl. 

“Proceed to extremities!” cried Michael Kildare, 
with a grim smile and blazing eyes. ‘‘ We must— 
all three of us—go toKildare by the early morning 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

{r was some twenty-four hours subsequent to the 
teturn of Lady Nora to Ki tle. 

The drawbridge was still up, and old Dennis, the 
bridge-keeper, sat in the low of his ay, 
keeping vigilant watch upon the road that led from 
the mainland to the island. The servants and 
tenants, determined to defend their young lady in 
her rights, had posted themselves as sentinels at 
intervals along shores, determined to permit 
20 hostile to land upon the contested domain. 
. The scene might have been a i 
Pye of feudal times, of an occurrence 


of y: 

About the middle of the afternoon a carriage 
came swiftly along the mainland road, and drew up 
upon the opposite bank of the steep Cut-off, while 
its astonished driver challenged old Dennis, de- 
manding to know why the drawbridge was up, and 
tow he was to drive over to the island. 





tl 

“ A lady!” cried old Dennis. ‘ Who may she be ? 
The old countess ?” 

The question was answered by the opening of the 
carriage door, when Lady Kathleen, the step-sister 
of the young Lady Nora, sprang out lightly, throw- 
ing back her veil. 

Old Dennis was profuse in his apologies. 

After a brief parley, Lady Kathleen re-entered her 
carriage, the drawbridge was lowered, and the 
vehicle was permitted to cross to the island. The 
drawbridge was raised again, and lowered an hour 
or so later to permit the cab to return to the main- 
land, after which it was drawn up for the night. 

The meeting between the two step-sisters was joy- 
ful, as may beimagined. Lady Kathleen announced 
her intention of remaining at Kildare Castle until 
she should be summoned to follow Bassantyne to 
the Continent. 

Lord Tresham and Lady Kathleen did not meet 
that evening. 

Contrary to the expectation of Nora and Lord 
O'Neil, nothing was heard that night of or from the 
new earl, his mother, or Michael Kildare. 

The next morning Lady Kathleen and Lord 
Tresham met each other in the breakfast parlour, a 
few moments before the remaining members of the 
family made their appearance. 

ly Kathleen was standing in the great bay- 
window overhanging the sea, in the midst of the 
little of potted plants and hanging baskets, 
when her defrauded lover came in. 

Both started—both turned pale. Then Lord 
Tresham came forward and gave Lady Kathleen his 
hand, and their eyes met. ow both had changed 
since the night of that fatal marriage on the lonely 
Scottish shore! There were gray threads showing 
pals in Lord Tresham’s hair and beard, and lines 

ad been graven under his eyes and at the corners 
of his mouth—lines wrought by care and sorrow, 
which no after-joy would ever obliterate. 

As for her, poor Lady Kathleen! she was pale 
and thin and anxious, and her pure azure eyes, so 
rare in their deep, soft, exquisite colouring, had a 
sorrowing, piteous expression that went to Lord Tre- 
sham’s heart, ane pang like a knife wound. 

“We meet again, leen—and thus!” said 
Lord Tresham, trying to smile. ‘Sorrow has left 
its footprint upon your face, as on mine, Kathleen ! 
Where is the villain who has wrought us all this 


? 

“ He has fled!” 

iy Fled od - 

‘Yes. He has gone to the Continent, or is on his 
way there,” replied Lady Kathleen, withdrawing 
her trembling d from Lord Tresham’s clasp. 
“ He is a fugitive from justice, my lord!” 

Lord Tresham looked amazed, but Lady Kathleen 
was spared the pain of farther explanations by the 
cohense of Lady Nora, soon after followed by Lord 
O'Neil. 

The little party still lingered at the breakfast. 
table, Lord Tresham and Lady Kathleen silent and 
troubled, Lady Nora buoyant in spirits, with a brave 
light glowing in her sunny eyes, and a resolute smile 
on her scarlet mouth, and Lord O’Neil smiling, yet 
grave, when old Shane entered hurriedly, announc- 
ing that a on horseback had arrived on the 
opposite side of the Cut-off, and were demanding to 
be allowed to cross to the island. 

“ There’s only afew of ’em, my lady,” explained 
old Shane, with considerable excitement. ‘ But these 
few are strong. There’s the old countess and the 
new earl, fuming and swearing, and Mr. Michael 
Kildare, soft and palavering, and Mr. Wedburn. 
the English lawyer, talking law, and Sir Russel 


has arrived ?’’ she said. 
anxious to see him.” 

‘He is anxious to see your deiyehip,” returned 
Shane, drily. ‘‘ He says, ‘ Tell y Nora that this 
absurd farce must proceed no farther. Tell her,’ 
says Sir Russel, ‘that I command her, as her guar- 
dian, and in the name of the law she has outraged, 
to lower the drawbridge, and yield the castle to its 
i aly N heeks flushed haughtil 

e young y Nora’s cheeks flus ughtily, 

“ | wish I could have an interview with Sir Kussel, 
apart from those pretenders,” she said. “ But I 
suppose it would be impossible to gain one. Once 
the drawbridge is lowered, my enemies would rush 
across with him.” 

“You can talk with him from your side of the 
Cut-off, Nora,” suggested Lord O’Neil. “ Let us 
make a party and ride to the bridge-house, and hold 
@ parley with these people.” 


“Tam 


R 
Tady Nora canght at the name of Sir Russel. 
“My guardian 





This seeming to all the proper course, Lady Nora 
ordered horses to be saddled and brought to the 
door. She then retired, with Lady Kathleen, to don 
a riding costume. 

By the time the horses were brought round the 
ladies were ready. Lady Nora, habited in dark 
green, and with a low-crowned hat and floating 
artes mounted her favourite Turcoman. 

athleen rode her former favourite, a gentle gray, 
of some Irish breed. Lord O’Neil mounted Bombay, 
the horse lately appropriated for his personal use 
by the new earl, and Lord Tresham was provided 
with a spirited thoroughbred. 

The good chaplain, whose sympathies were all 
with Lady Nora, was mounted ona shaggy pony 
upon which he was in the habit of riding about the 
island, to visit the tenantry, his parishioners. 

The little cavalcade swept down the arched en- 
circling avenue towards the Cut-off, and a brisk ride 
soon brought them to the bridge-house. 

Here were drawn up two parties, one on each bank 
of the swift torrent. On the island side were old 
Dennis and a dozen allies. On the mainland were 
Lady Nora’s guardian, his English lawyer, and her 
ladyship’s enemies. 

Lady Nora rode up to the very edge of the steep 
bank of the Cut-off, at the head of her little party, 
and halted at the brink. Her face was bright, 
glowing, and piquant, as in her happiest days. The 
excitement of the present moment was an infinite 
relief, after her recent dreary experiences, and the 
long, terrible,'and anxious hours of suspense and 
waiting. §} 5 liked action, and she was impatient 
to begin the interview with her enemies. 

Her bright, keen eyes roamed over the opposite 
group in searching scrutiny. Old Shane’s descrip- 
tion of its members had been accurate. The 
countess, in a draggled habit, a battered hat and 
general disarray, did look like a mad woman, as she 
rode up and down the steep bank, her restless, 
glittering eyes looking eagerly for some spot where 
she might attempt a mad leap. The new earl was 
furious with rage, and was crying out in a loud, 
shrill voice that he would have his rights. Michael 
Kildare, soft and gentle and dapper as usual, was 
trying, in vain, to soothe the excitement of his noble 

ent. 


Sir Russel and Mr. Wedburn were talking to- 
gether privately, and a little apart. 

As Lady Nora rode up to the opposite bank, Sir 
Russel rode forward also to the brink of the Cut- 
off. His florid face was set in a stern, uncompro- 
mising expression. He looked angry, annoyed, and 
indignant, as, indeed, he was. 

In es to Lady Nora’s bow, he inclined his 
head co ly, and exclaimed, harshly : 

“ What is the meaning of this wretched farce, 
Nora? You voluntarily retired from Kildare Castle 
to give place to its rightful owner, yet I find you 
here again, usurping Lord Kildare’s rights, and 
ereeping like a thief into his house while he is ab- 
sent. this conduct becoming a lady? Is it be- 
coming a daughter of the house of Kildare? Iam 
shocked and mortified. If I had ever deemed you 
capable of such conduct I should have declined, de- 
spite my friendship for your late father, to become 
your guardian,” 

Lady Nora’s cheeks reddened. 

** You have heard but one side of the story,”’ she 
answered. “ These friends will testify to the justice 
of my cause——’”’ 

Sir Russel sneered. 

“What may their opinion in the case be worth ?”” 
he cried, furiously, ‘ Your lover, Wild Larry, is a 
penniless fellow, who is ready for any excitement or 
sensation. Lady Kathleen must be a fitting adviser, 
she who eloped with and married a man, Heaven 
knows who! Your present course is illegal, indeli- 
cate, and absurd. As your guardian, I command 
you to have that drawbridge lowered !”’ 

“As your ward, I utterly decline to have it 
lowered,” responded the girl, “unless you 
guarantee to come over alone !” 

*Do you dictate terms to me?” ejaculated Sir 
Russel, angrily. “I will ae nothing! When 
I come over, Mr. Michael Kildare and the earl will 
cross with me.” 

‘hen you'll stay where you are for the present, 
unless you fall back on Dublin or England,” said 
Lady Nora, coolly. ‘This matter of the ownership 
of Point Kildare must be settled bythe law. Until 
the law awards it to Redmond Kildare, I shall re- 
main in possession !” 

“‘ But the proofs are clear enough that Redmond 
Kildare is the rightful owner,” said Sir Russel. 
“Having once resigned in Lord Kildare’s favour, 
you are committing a folly, and worse, in thus re- 


turning. 

5) My dear guardian, I wish I could explain this 
matter to you fully!” exclaimed the young heiress. 
“This man, Redmond Kildare, is not tho ‘rightful 
owner’ of the castle and estates. His proofs look 
well enough, and may convince a jury, but I assure 

ou, Sir Russel, on my honour, that I overheard 
ichael Kildare tell Redmond Kildare that there 
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was a flaw in Redmond’s claims—a flaw known only 
to Michael—and in virtue of this flaw Redmond 
Kildare has neither moral nor legal right to these 
estates or to the title.” 

Sir Russel looked astonished, and glanced at the 
Uttle Dublin lawyer. “ 

The latter rode forward towards the baronet, with 
an expression of mingled grief and surprise, as it 
seemed, on his soft, smooth, gentle face. 

“T—I am surprised,” he safd, in a bewildered 
sort of way. 
ing! I never made such a remark—never! How 
could I, when it is so false ?”’ 

“‘ Hypocrite!” said Lady Nora, contemptuously. 
“You know I speak the truth. You know that you 
carried me from your house to a miserable prison 
at Clondalkin. You know that you hired the man 
Fogarty to kill me wo 

The little lawyer held up his hands in horror. 

Sir Russel Ryan cried out, impatiently, angrily. 

“* Nora, cease such base accusations!” he com- 
manded. “Can you expect us to believe such false- 
hoods? I have known Michael Kildare all my life. 
He is one of the gentlest, the kindest, and softest- 
hearted of men. He bribea man to kill you! This 
is of a piece with your melo-dramatic action of pull- 
ing up the drawbridge. Murderis gone out of date. 
This accusation puts your first assertion at its just 
value!” 

“It is true, Sir Russel,” said Lord O’Neil, im- 
petnously. “I saw this prison of Nora’s at Glon- 
dalkin. I rescued Lady Nora from the wretched 
cabin of Rough Fogarty on the Down coast. Every 
word she has said I will vouch for.” 

“Perhaps you overheard Michel Kildare plot- 
ting to kill his young kinswomian ?” su the 
baronet. 

ty Q————"* 

“T thought not. Michael Kildare has shed tears 
on the way to this place, tears of love and pity for 
this misguided Nora. He attempt to kill the girl he 
loves so strongly! The idea is more than prepos- 
terous.” 

“* Yet, I assure you, Sir Russel,” said Lord O’Neil, 
with stern emphasis, ‘‘ that this ‘ preposterous’ as- 
sertion is true! Find the man Fogarty and compel 
him to tell you the truth.” 

Again the little Dublin lawyer held up his hands 
in seemingly righteous horror. 

“It is a conspiracy against me!” he gasped. 
* Fogarty, the nephew of my housekeeper, a harm. 
less, inoffensive fellow, is over at Dunloy, where I 
bade him await our return. Send for him, Sir Rus- 
sel. Question him, and clear me of this dreadful 
stain my poor, misguided Nora has cast upon me!” 

“Nonsense!” cried Sir Russel. ‘ Nora's false 
accusations fall to the ground of themsélves. I know 
you too well, my dear fellow, to believe you capable 
of planning a foul murder. Besidés, what rea- 
son could the basest man have concéived for the 
murder of Nora? My poor Nora!” he added, sternly, 
fixing his gaze on the young girl, “ you should have 
devised a more skilful story than this, if you desired 
to injure your kinsman.” 

* Decidedly !”’ said Mr. Wedburn. “Her ladyship 
shows a poverty of invention.” 

“All this is wandering from the main point,” 
cried the new earl. “I want to gét over on the 
island. I have engaged my new household, but I 
was obliged to leave the persons behind, as we 
started in such a hurry. They must comé o:: to mor. 
row. 1 don’t want any trouble if I can help it, but 
I can’t have these people,” he added, insdlently, 
“living in my castle, and keeping me out of my 
own, as wellas putting me to the greatest incon. 
venience !”” 

“You are right, my lord,” said Sir Russel. 
“Nora, again [ command you, lower the draw- 
bridge!” 

“ Again I refuse!’ said Lady Nora. “As you 
doubt my word and insult me and my friends 
we will not prolong this interview. If the new earl 
wants redress, let him apply to the law. I believe 
there is nothing else to say. Good morning!” 

She bowed haughtily and retreated from the bank, 
her friends retiring with her into the edge of the 
avenue, where they came to a halt. 

Sir Russel and his varty retired to a little dis. 
tance from the Cut-off, and engaged in an animated 
discussion. 

“It is impossible to ledp the stream,” said the 
baronet. “ If it were possible, I would do so.” 

“If we could get into the castle by stratagem,” 
suggested the new earl, “we should be in posses- 
sion. , And possession, you lawyers say, is every- 


“A good idea,” said Mr. Wedburn. “Once in 
the castle, your lordship could make your own terms 
with Lady Nora.” 

“We must enter the castle!” cried Sir Russel. 
“This misguided girl must not be suffered to make 
her honoured namea scandal to the whole kingdom. 
I fear her mind is astray, or that O’Neil has won 
her over to some conspiracy. He does not want to 
let alip so rich a prize as Point Kildare. Did you 


“Nora, yon must have been dream-?} 





notice how eager he was to corroborate Nora’s tes- | 
timony? We must not suffer this great a 
If we could get into the castle, I would take the gitl 
under my guardianship’ again, and remove her to 
England.” , 

“We must get in!” ex¢laimed Redmond Kildare. 
**T have a plan. Let us pretend to give up the 
matter and leave it for the law to settle. Then let 
us pretend to return to Dunloy. But, once out-of 
sight of Point Kildare, we could go to Glenarm, or 
Gushendall, or Ballycastle, and p boats. 
en return in these to-night, and effect a 
anding 7 s 

“T have a better idea,” interposéd Michxvel Kil- 
dare. ‘ If we retire, as his lordship says, those on 
the island will relax their vigilance, and we can 
easily land this very morning in broad daylight. 
The woods on the north side of the island will 
screen our approach, and, once on the island, wecan 
creep up to the castle under cover of the rocks. It 
will be easy then to get into the castle.” 

‘“* But the boats?” 

“ Ah, yes, the boats. One will be enough. That 
we can easily get. There’s a fisherman living on the 
mainiand, in a lonely spot a mile or s6 beyond the 
north end of the island. We cart hire his boat. 
ok, meet strategy with strategy. Do you not say 
80 ?” : 

The baronet, Mr. Wedburn, and Redtiovd Kil- 
dare acceded to the plan. The countess, who had 
er eegerly and in silence, added her ap- 

roval. 

, Michael Kildate and Sir Ruseél then rode back to 
the brink of the Cut-off. 

Lady Nora and Lord O'Neil came out upon the op- 
posite side to hear the conclusio# the’ young girl’s 
guardians had arrived at. 

“We retire,” sdid the baronet, grimly. “Lady 
Nora bids Lord Kildare to have recourse to the law, 
and he will obey het. One wordas to myself. Dol 
understand yout ladyship to defy my autliority as 

our guardian, and to refitse to gv With ni to Eng- 
and?” 

“T cannot leave Kildare,” replied Lady Nora. 
“ But, Sir Russel, [do not defy your authority. I[ 
honour and esteeni you. You know papa wished me 
to remain at Point Kildare; and I must stay here 
until I am legally ejected. But I shall be glad to 
see you here alone, Sir Russel, at anytime. Per- 
haps, in a private interview with you, I niight con- 
—_ 7s of the trnth and justice of what I have 
alleged.” 

Sir Russel waved his hand impatiently, 

“Hold yourself prepared for a legal ejectment,””’ 
he said. “ Remember the law gives me a parent’s 
control over you, which ¢dntrol I shall claiin, unless 
you have a new guardian ag which I am per- 
f-ctly willing you should do!” 

te withdrew from the bank and galloped along 
the highway, and his companions followed him. 
They took the road to Dunloy. 

Convinced of the genuineness of their retreat, 
Lady Nora and her friends returned to the castle. 

Once well beyond all view from Point Kildare, 
the little Dublin la’ turned into a cross-road, 
and led the way up the coast towards the fisher- 
man’s hut he had mentioned. 

“ We havedone well,” hesaid. ‘‘ We havé thrown 
Nora and her friends off their guard, and we can 
easily effect a landing on theisland. We shall soon 
reverse the order of things, and have matters our 
own way.” 

The little party galloped on, convinced they were 
about to outgeneral their opponents. 

Ah! if they had but been able to read the future ! 





CHAPTER XXXIV, 


On the Antrim coast, a mile or more‘above Point 
Kildare, on the shore of a little bay shutin by tall, 
—— bluffs, stood the little cabin towards which 
Michael Kildare was conducting his companions. 

It belonged to a fisherman, who dwelt here with 
his wife. Om this day the couple were gone to 
the market town, on foot, and their boat, a small 
¢ with a sail, lay half drawn up on the bit of 

bbly beach. : 

The little bay, the cabin, the rocks, all presented 
a scene of loneliness, desolation, and utter seclusion. 

Suddenly, into the midst of this seclusion, deso- 
lation, and ioneliness, a man came Ame slowly on 
a jaded horse—a man in whose mi and hag- 
gard aspect one would have found it difficult to re. 
cognise the fugitive husband of*Lady Kathleen. 

Yet this man was Bassantyne. 

His worst enemy, Lame Bil, might have pitied 
him in his forlornness amd desperation: His gar- 
ments were worn, dusty, and begrimed. The dust 
on his face, channelled with ivation, gave him a 
savage appearance. A wild look gleamed from his 
eyes—the wildness peculiar to a hunted creature, 
whether beast or human. 

Bassantyne knew himself to be hunted. 

He had felt that pursuers were on his track from 
the night of his escape from Ballyconnor—from the 





very hour in which he had attacked the constable in 
the mountain pass, nearly murdering him, and rob. 
bing him of his horse, she animal he now rode. 

He had skuiked alongin his: flight, avoiding the 
main roads, snatching the little sleep he had had in 
tick yatds and im the open fields or under hedges, 
while his horse cropped tlie herbage near at hand. 
He had avoided encounteritig people; had not dared 
to’ exchange his horse for another ; had slipped past 
villages and towns without: entering them ; and all 
the while he had felt, with:am instinct no reasoning 
could persuade, that he was being tracked as cer. 
tainly as if the bay of blood-hounds could already be 
heard at his heels. 

He had intended to proceed to Ballycastle, and to 
sail thence to Scotland, but the deadly terror gather- 
ing in his soul caused him to divert his course and 
seek - — ee 7 — He — hire 
some fisherman, trans im to th 
Scottish shore. — a: . 

He rode up to the cabin, his wild eyes scanning 
the scene restlessiy and suspiciously, dismounted, 
and knocked at the door. 

No one calied to him. He opened the door and 
breathed an audible thanksgiving when he found 
that no one was within. 

“They have gone to market, or to visit'a neigh- 
bour,’’ he thought, his gloomy face lighting up. “I 
=e go off in their boat, Inshall get off safely after 


He was hungry—nearly famished. He went to a 
little cupboard and helped himself lib to bread 
and cold cooked fish, of which there was'plenty. He 
ate like a starving mam, locking over his shoulders 
at every second, as if he expected to see an enemy 
at his elbow, 

His hunger sated, he went out of doots. His 
tired horse had dropped upon the grass.» Clearly he 
could not have gone’a mile farther without rest and 
food, of which last he had had little enough since 
Bassantyne had stolen him. 


The fugitive rt we oe the beach, climbed 
into the sloop, and’ e i it. It was sound and 
trim. He got out again upon’the shore, and pushed 
off the little craft into deeper water. 

At that moment, as he was about to clamber into 


the vessel again, a party on horseback came gallop- 


ing into full view, approaching the cabin. 

It was the party headed by Michael Kildare. 

Bassantyne saw that there were several men in 
the party. . He did not notice flatter of the 
countess’s riding-habit as she came up in the rear, 
and had no idea that there was a woman among the 
new-comers. He believed himself overtaken—over- 
taken at the very moment when he thought that he 
had won safety ! 

For'a moment he stood as if paralysed, tarning 
a wild, white, desperate face towards the on-comers. 
A mist gathered before his vision. His want of 
food, want of ‘sleep, and the awfal terror that had 
been growing — him for days, made him for the 
moment quite blind and helpless. He’felt feebly in 
his breast-pocket for his pistols. 

“T won't be taken alive!”’ he mattered, half in- 
audibly. 

Then the sound of those’ ringing hoofs rang out 
with sudden and startling force. His vision began 
to cleat. The instinct of ht came upon him again, 
and he turned and climbed up the sloop’s side likea 


cat. 

The big sail was furled. Bassantyne began to 
shake it out, with a glare in his eyes ‘like that of a 
maniac. 

“Hallo, Callahan!” orisd Michael Kildare, gal- 
loping down to the beach, Redmond Kildare at his 

ide, “By Georgé! It’s not Callahaw at all. It’s 
some thief trying to steal his boat!” 

Bassantyne scarcely heard or heeded these words. 
There was a hitch somewhere ‘in the’ ropes. He 
could not shake out the'sail, and here’were the men 
within a rod of him. 

i Do you hear?” ejaculated Michael 
Kildare, excitedly, Bassantyne’s looks and manner 
sufficiently indicating that he was in the act of 
stealing the boat. ‘“‘ Wemuststop him. Here, you 
fellow, surrendet !” 

The'sail began to loosen now. The breeze began 
to fill it. Bassantyne’s eyes lit up gloomily, as he 


cried out: j 
Iwill not be taken alive! 
man!” 

The of Kildare, who was: braver than the 
little lawyer, amd who had no intention of seeing 
the sloop he wanted catried.off béfore his eyes by 
some thief bolder than he, sprang off his horse, ran 
ree rg a beach, and caught at the stern of 


“Back, back!” shouted Bassantyne, hoarsely, 
his face all aflame. ‘‘ Back, or you die!” : 
Redmond Kildate did not reply, but he climbed 
over the side of the’ boat, and bounded towards 
Bassantyné with a swift, tiger-like movement. 
Bassantyne recoiled before him in an awful terror, 
drew his pistol, and fired! ‘ ; : 
Redmond Kildare flung up his arms with a wild 
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shriek, and fell forward on his face into the bottom 
of the boat. 

His shriek was echoed by the countess and by 
Michazl Kildare, both of whom came riding to 

the boat like — ron 

Bassantyne saw them coming. cold, gray pal- 
lor overspread his face, end his lips set ae a 
together ina stern and awful sinile. 

**Gomé on!” he muttered. “It is too late to es: 
capenow. All I can do is to cheat the hangman!” 

As Michael Kildare elambered into the boat, Bas- 
—— his reniaining pistol to his heart, fired 
—and fell dead! 

The horrors of the scene were not yet over. 

Michael Kildare hastened to the side of the pros- 
trate Redmond, and turned up to the sunlight the 
young man’sface. The eyes were open, and a look 
of terrible pain was in them. He was terfibl 
wounded in the breast, as it seemed, but he still lived. 

The little Dublin lawyer gathered the wounded 
man’s head to his breast, and chafed his hands and 
wiped his forehead, crying out : 

“Redmond! Redmond! Speak tome! You are 
not dying ?”’ 

“D We cried the countess, clim into the 
boat. “ Redmond dying! I know better !” 

Then she laughed a wild, insane laugh, that nearly 
curdied the blood of those who heard it. 

The truth was apparent at a All her 
troubles about the property, with added shock 
of Redmond’s dangerous wound, had been too 
much for the countess, or else her cure had not been 
radical. She was insane again~incurably ineane! 

“Oh, Heaven!” oried S Russel, appalled by 
these terrible events, “ That main ! The coun- 
tess insane! Redmond Kildare dying! What are 
we to do?” 

“ We must have help immediately for Lord Kil- 
dare,” exclaimed Mr. Wedburn. ‘We may save 
= he There is a doctor on Point Kildare, is there 
no 

“The chaplain understands surgery.” 

“We must obtain his services at onée: We have 

no time to spend im going to one of the villages 
along the coast. Let us leave our horses here and 
sail for tke island at once!” 
_ Mr. Wedburn, being the most self-possessed man 
inthe party, had his own way. He secured the 
horses in the fisherman’s garden, followed Sir Rus- 
sel into the boat, and set’ the sail. 

They made their My 4 out of the cove into the 
waters of the Channel, heading towards the outer or 
sastern point of the Island of Kildare. 

Long before they drew near thé open beach in 
front of the castle their spieceds had been ob- 
served. Mr. Wedburn displayed hi handkerchief 
as a flag of truce, and as Lady Nora and her friends 
same out upon the beach, and the boat drew nearer 
to the shore, he called out: 

“We have met with an accident. We want tie 
services of a doctor. Will you let us cOme ashore ?” 

“ as Mo “| rase like your return to Dunloy ?” asked 

eil. - 

“By Heaven, no! Lord Kildare is dangerously 
wounded, and we havea dead man here! In the 
— + humanity, permit us to land on your 

ores |” 

The appeal was heeded. Nora ified that 
they could land. and rst 

The little sloop ran into the shelter of the point, 
the countess rising and making frantic attempts to 
throw herself overboard, in which she Was restrained 
by Sir Russel Ryan. 

J was in sorry plight the little party reached the 
shore. 

_,* You see what has happened, Lady Nora ?” etied 
Sir Russel as he assisted his chargé upon the 
— “The countess isjnsane again. Her son is 
ying——”" ‘a 

“ D ing ad 

“Yes; he was shot by a fellow who killed himself 
on = instant. ‘There the man lies dead in the 

a » . 

Impelled by a kind of fascination, the 
on the beach approached the boat, to look upon the 
face of the dead man, 

At the first glance Lady Kathleen recognised him. 
Despite all his squalor and dirt, she knew the dead 
face as that of a man who had made her life a misery 


to her yom 
i santyne!” shecried. “It is my hus- 


With a strange, shrill ery, she fell forward on the 
sands insensible. 

Tender arms lifted her and carried her into the 
castle—into the arms of her old lover. 

Lord Tresham had 5 ap desppewred with his 
burden, when Sir Russel, Lord O’Neil, and the others 
lifted out of the boat the quivering figure of Red- 
mond Kildare, and laid it on the sands. 

The chaplain bent over him, shook his head sor- 
towfully, and said: 

“Lord Kildare, Ican do nothing for you. No 
human power can hel ne now. Let meadviseyou 


to make your peace with Heaven!” 





Redmond Kildare gasped for breath. 

“ Dying!’ he whispered. ‘Am I dying ?” 

The chaplain’s compassionate face answered him. 

“Who says he is dying ?’”’ cried Michael Kildare, 
fiercely. “I tell you he is not dying!” 

He fooked around him sullenly, but he saw only 
pitying sorrow in the faces bent tow: him. 

“We must take him into the castle!” said Nora, 
her eyes flooding with tears. ‘Oh, is there nothing 
we can do for him ?” 

The dying man looked up at her with feeble sur- 
prise and gratitude. 

“Too late!” he whispered. “Let me die here. 
Michael ?” 

The lawyer, weeping like a woman, bent over the 
young nian. 

** Michael,” whtayted Redmond, gaspingly, 
“she'll be Lad of Kildare now, when lam gone. 
What was the flaw? I want to know!’’ 

The little lawyer read the truth im the young 
man’s fast-glazing eyés that he was dying. He 
took him np in his arms and kissed him, crying out, 
in his anguish: 

“ Redmond, can’t you guess it? You are not the 
son of Lord Redmond Kildare and yonder mad 
woman. Their son died in his infancy, after the 
mother had been sent to a madhouse, and at a time 
when Lord Redmond was here at Point Kildare. I 
bribed the nurse, and substituted you in place of 
the lord’s dead son. It was you whom Lord Red- 
mond, mistaken and unsuspicious; took to the Dox 
couple as his son. When he died he believed you 
his son, and made those communications to me 
which I have related.” 

A spasm of pain, mental as well as physical, 
corvulsed the features of the dying man. 

“Not Lord Redmond’s son!” he whispered. 
** Who then am I?” 

‘“*My son, Redmond, mine!” sobbed the litile 
lawyer, who, whatever his crimes and wickedness, 
loved the dying youth with the tenderest affection. 
“I did it because I loved you. It was to make you 
rich and honoured that I didit. E wanted my son 
to bear the proud old title from which 1 was de- 
barred——” 

“Ah!” gaid Redmond. “ Who—who was my 
mother ?” 

The lawyer’s face flushed, and hé trembled. He 
would not have answered but that those dying eyes 
compelled him. 

“Your mother, Redmond,” he whispered, “ was 
—is—Mrs. Liffey—my wife.” 

With a wild, anguished moan, Redmond Kildare 
turned away from the father who had sinned so 
deeply for him, fixed his gaze upon the bright, sun- 
litsky, and in another moan his life slipped front 
him, and he lay on the sands—dead! 

* * * * + 

The two men, Redmond Kildare’ and Nicol Bas- 
santyne, were buried on the same day, and in the 
same little country graveyard. ‘he story of how 
oe we their Geaths was wot sifiered to get 
alr 


After the funeral, Michael Kildare, a bowed, 
stricken, and prematurely old man, went away with 
the insan#@@ountess, whom he restored to her former 
asylum. He then returned to Dublin, where he 
soon after died. 

Sir Russel Ryan stayed behind at Kildare Castle, 
With Mr. Wedburn, to apologise to Lady Nora for 
his harshness and unbelicf, His grief was so sin- 
cere that the young Lidy of Kildare did not find it 
difficult to forgive hiin. 

Upon the very day of Bassantyne’s funeral, Lame 
Bill, who had followed Bassantyne all the way from 
Baliyconnor, losing track of him ity Antrim, came 
upon Fogarty in the streets of Dintoy. 

He recognised him, in spite of his disguise. Fo- 
garty turned upon him im'self-defence. A fight fol- 
lowed, in which the two inen moftally wounded each 
other. Neither ever spoke again, and with them 
perished all danger of a declaration to the world 
of Bassantyne’s identity with the fugitive convict. 
Bassantyne’s secret was buried with him so far as 
the world was concerned. 

It was the day after the funeral. Lady Kathleen 
was seated in the tittle octagon sé¢a-parlour, pale, 
but en a A atid hopefal. With Bassantyne had 


perish her griefs. 

She was absorbed in thought, when the door 
opened and Lord Tresham came in. His lordship 
approached her, and sat down at her side, 

rs You are not grieving, Kathleen?” he said. 

Vv , 

She turned her face to him quickly, blushing. 

“ All our: sorrows are over, are they not, Kath- 
jeen ?’’ asked Tresham, gently drawing her nearer 
tohim. “ You will marry me after a little?” 

“Yes, if you want me after hearing my story,” 
said Lady Kathleen, shyly. 

“‘T shall want you all the same, Kathleen. But 
- need not rake up for me these bitter memories. 

t them die with Bassantyne.” 

“You must know all befored promise to marry 
you,” said Lady Kathleen. “Barry, when I went 





with you to the Scottish shore to be married, I 
thought Bassantyne dead !"” 

“1 know it!” 

“That fraudulent marriage in Scotland was not 
my first marriage to Bassantyne !”’ 

Lord Tresham started. 

“*T was married to him years ago in London. The 
marriage was secret, I knew him as Count Clairault. 
I thought I loved him,” said Lady Kathleen, pant- 
ingly, her head bowed. “I thought him and 
honourable. We had hardly left the altar when he 
demanded moncy of me. His words when making 
the demand opened my eyes to his character. Two 
of his friends, who had been his groomsmen and 
witnesses—I thought them foreign arniy officers— 
laughed to see my dismay, my terror, my horror of 
the man I had married. I went to my own home, 
refusing to recognise the marriage as valid. Until 
he went to Australia I paid Bassantyne half my in- 
come to be allowed to retain my freedom and my 
secret. His object in marrying me had been to get 
money. I gave it him, and kept my secret.” 

“My poor Kathleen !’’ 

“ He was sent to Australia. I heard that he died. 
there. All the years’ he was there I was obliged to 
pay heavy sums of money to the two witnesses of 
my marriage to prevent them from divulging my 
secret. I have lived a life of terror and persecution. 
The knowledge that I had been married to a ruffian, 
a Villain, a convict, has weighed me to the earth. 
You have heard my story, Lord Tresham, and can 
comprehend now why you must leave me “ 

“Never! Oh, my darling, if you had only told 
me this story that night when we sat on the rocks! 
We might have been spared much after-grief. 
Henceforth, Kathleen, we will share our griefs ta- 
gether. My darling, I shall never let you go from 
me again !’’ 

He clasped her in a fervent embrace, and both 
pearels so long grief-tossed, knew peace and joy at 

t 


Fora man like Bassantyne who cold mourn ? 
Surely not the maiden he had so terribly wronged. 
She made no pretence of wearing mourning for him, 
and when Lord ‘Tresham begged her to marry him 
soon she did not refuse his earnest demand. 

Some three or four months later the little Kil- 
dare chapel was decorated with evergreen and holly, 
the bells rang a merry peal, the tenantry and scr- 
vants assembied, and among these faithful friends 
Lady Kathleen was married to Lord Trésham, and 
Lady Nora Kildare was united to Lord O'Neil. 

Sir Russel Ryan gave away the brides. Shamus 
O’ Lafferty was the grand master of the ceremonies, 
both then and at the festivities that followed at the 
castle. Alleen Mahon, her father, Mrs. Kelly, old 
Shane, Dennis and all were in high spirits, and 
executed their parts in an Irish reel, on the evening 
after the ceremony, with fall as much zeal as grace. 
And to-day Lord O’Neil and his spirited and lovely 
young bride are as happy as they deserve, and 
Glen O'Neil is being fast restored to its ancient 
glory. 

THE END. 


CuristTmas Time 1x Scortanp.—Christmas Day 
is a festival not much observed in Scotland, though, 
within late years, among the better class of people, 
especially in the towns, wheré an iniifation of every- 
thing English is rapidly gaining ground, it is begin- 


ning to be observed as a t day, and “ the Christ- 
mas holidays” is now the common term applied to 
what, in former times, were called “the New Year 
Play Days.” Boxing Day is quite unknown in Scot- 
land, though the ‘‘ boxes” are much too valuable an 
institution to be alivays passed over by those whom 
they concern, and under the name of “‘ handsels” they 
are duly inquired after a few days later. Hogmanay 
is the 3lst of December, and then children are from 
time immemorial informed that if they go to the 
corner they will see a man with as many eyes as days 
im the year. Whether the word was derived from 
the Greek agia mene (the holy moon), or from the 
Scandinavian Hoggu-nott, or from the French, aw 
gui niener (to lead to the misletoe), it will hardly do 
to inquire too closely in this place. However, with- 
out attaching either'a philological ora theological 
significance to the day, housewives in country 
places in Scotland are occupied for a or two 
previously in preparing for Hogmanay, ‘Then the 
children of the poorer people go about from door to 
door, either with a large pocket fastened to their 
dress, or with a sheet-shawl or plaid so folded 
about them as to leave a latge fold infront. Each 
child gets an oat-cake, or a piece of cheese, or some- 
tinies, if the donor be very liberal, or the children 
especial favourites, a sweet cake, and so from door 
to door they go until in the evening they have a 
plentiful supply of homely New Year cheer to carry 
to their family. This is the original custom, but 
now-a-days, like many other customs, it is dying 
away ; children going for their Hogmanay to the 
houses of their friends more as a custom than from 
any desire for the gifts then distributed. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. C.—The handwriting is very good. You had better 
refer to the “London Directory" concerning the other 
matter. 

R. B.—The verses are creditably written; they are 
pretty also; but they contain no emphatic distinctive 
feature or merit, and thus are unsuitable for publication. 

S. R. (Norwich).—The lines are declined with thanks. 
The diction here and there arrests attention, but the me- 
trical faults are numerous. 

A Tu:aveLLBR.—The Maori raceor native inhabitants of 
New Zealand are gradually dying out. a the last 
twenty years they have Jimi ished about fifteen per 
cent, Their present number is less than 70,000. 

Mecca.—The present population of the Turkish Em- 

ire amounts to nearly iorty millions. The recent 
Preven Empire did not count many more souls than does 
Turkey, nor we apprehend will the new German Empire. 

R. S.—We cannot discern any marked improvement, 
The title and the refrain of one of the pieces are a bad 
imitation of some spirited lines which appeared in our 
journal some months ago. 

P. L.—Roumania and the Danubian Princi 
ify one and the same piece of territory. @ popula- 
tion is under five millions. The law allows peasants to 
become landholders. The 2 ay of Turkey is at 
— acknowledged by the reigning prince. 

C. R. ¥.—The verb resolve it other 

signifies ‘to melt.” It isso used by Ehateepeare in in one 
of Hamlet's famous soliloquies ; thus: 
* Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew |!” 

A.zion.—The cost of aspecial licence to marry is about 
fifty pounds sterling. It can be procured either of the 
Bishop of London or the Archbishop of Canterbury, un- 
less you reside in the Province of York when you must 
apply to the archbishop of that province. 

W. C. (Belfast).—The lines are declined. If we are not 
to take a jocular view of 7 ur contributions we beg leave 
to remind you of the existence of that rule of grammar 
which provides that the verb must agree with its nomi- 
uative. 

Lizziz G.—There are no _— means of knowing on 
this side when a vessel will leave the foreign port at 
which she has discharged the cargo she carried from 
England. Thecaptain is ti obliged to leave that 
port am Ramesh Ss GENS 0 CER: o Samy denge Gien 
another port. 

A. B. C.—The disorder is a species of fever produced by 
the heat of the sun in tropical climates. It yields to or- 
dinary fever remedies, and is peculiar to sea-faring men 
pursuing their calling in those latitudes. When suffer- 
ing from this disease, which is called “‘ calenture,” sailors 
Ttrequently imagine the sea to be green fields. 

mm. B.—1. The French Imperial Guard was created by 

ey I. in 1804 It was dissolved by Louis 5S ae in 
1815, It was re-created by Napoleon IIL in 1854, and 
_ dissolved by the present French Gobeemmeae of 
National Defence a few weeks ago. 2. Bear-baiting has 
been prohibited in England for more than thirty years. 

Avex. J. J.—The bride should not wear mourning on 
her wedding-day. When, however, she returns to the 
ordinary avocations of life she should pay respect to the 
memory of her father. Both she and her Rachel should 
‘then assume mourning, not too —_> uatil the anniver- 
ary of the father’s death come roun 

A Green Onz.—A bill of sale is comparatively worth- 
less unless it be registered according to the provisions 
of the Actof Parliament. Since your creditor objects 
to have the matter bis offer is of little <n. 

You had better causean ordinary County Court summons 
to be issued. 

A Sattor.—The Union Jack is so called because it is a 
flag in which are incorporated the three distinctive ban- 
ners of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Prior to the 
amalgamation of these three kingdoms, the banner of 
Englana was a white ground with a red cross; of Scot- 
dand, a blue ground with a white cross ; and of 
Ireland a white ground with a diagonal red cross. 

Emuma.—We have not anything to say against the love 
of admiration, which sometimes indeed excites to very 
faudable actions. You must, however, try to learn how 

pd little there is in fine s: es, and just estimate the 

ut who is so profuse in his compliments at his pro- 
per value. Those little kind actions of the “ plan” 
zoung man are worth a great deal more consideration. 
here is, indeed, no necessity why the latter should 
make any impression upon you; yet they may serve to 


ities sig- 











om you what the handsome but wordy youth ought to 


* Constant READER (Maidstone).—We apprehend that 
the passage you inquire for is that which occurs in the 
first scene of the fifth act of the third part of “King 
He: the Sixth.” It can hardly be called a duologue, 
for Gloucester is present and takes part in the alterca- 
tion. Other famous sayings, both of Ed and War- 
wick, are scattered throughout the same play. 


Macerr.—The verses, though not quite ect, and 
though very simple. are yet very pretty. Of them we 
think favourably. Maggie must be joking with us about 
the pronunciation of the little words of which she writes 
Mazgie is too well informed to have sny real doubt on 
the subject, and knows very well how to handle a pro- 
nouncing dictionary. 


T. B.—We prefer the apo One ugh there are man 
favourable pies about e dry humour an 
sly sarcasm which = out now and then through the 
heteregeneen jum! aw | the letter is purposely 

characterised are well 


th poetry a approaches 

does the humour of the prose. 

greata difference between the genius that inspired the 

contents of the papers, and the mechanical hand which 
nscribed the wo: itor usto read, that no doubt exists 

aa to the hopeless position of the copyist. Not simply 

because she has copied, but because in so doing she 

made mistakes which are not consistent with the care 

and er which should characterise an aspiring 

authoress. 


ROYAL ATTRIBUTES. 


“The king’s child, robed in finest lace 
And cambric every day, 

Is happy ;” so is mine, my —_ 
Though drest in hodden gra 

The birthright of a king hath be 
In suppleness and grace, 

Right royal blood, as one may see 
Ly looking in his face. 

While yonder boy some day aspires 
To mount a kingly throne 

“— = men’s lives, mine Goeth well 

but rule his own. 


aigongh no on fon or Lo gg stones © 


wn oon truth be his, ‘that stand 
MSvhon thrones and sceptres fall ! 
hon of purpose -_ 
tbe —_ of yo ae a 
Right royal attributes, salt ‘claim 
eir birthright in his soul! 


This much has been revealed—my boy 
Will prove, as swift time flies, 
As kingly as he aims to be— 
As noble as he tries! M.A EK. 


M. J.—A hair dye can be made by gesping walunh ching 
in water, and compressing them so as to 
uice. A more luxurious mixture can be “Sptained by by 
iling these skins, or senna leaves, in a cheap red wine 


Z. Y. X.—1. From your statement it — that your 
careful p and i 


go requires | 

t the Di 'y you will - wth. find the address 
ae an institution = qpeneny established for the cure of 
such diseases. handwriting is good, but cramped. 
Careful daily bie would bring about an improvement, 


Sunseam, 5ft.7in., dark hair and ¢e Respondent 
must be cheerful, affectionate, and fond of home. 

A Seaman, 5ft. 5in., dark, dark hair io eyes. Respon- 
dent must be fond of ‘home and able to dance. 


BLACK-ETED Susay, twenty-one, tall, dark, very ami- 
able, and d must be a @ sailor, 
about twenty-eight, dark, vos handsome. 

Eveene, twenty, medium height, and in a good position, 
wishes, with a view to para eng receive the carte and 
address of a highly oo young lady. 

Maset, pein the 2in., good tempered, and has 
pees seks mone ‘render any od the gentleman's part 

hente mdent must send his carte. 

anon rene od twenty, medium height, fair, golden hair, 
and brigh t eyes. —— must be very tall, from 
twenty-five to thirty, and dar! 

ComForTABLe, twenty-seven, fair, good looking, and 
of independent means zo ue, must be a young 
lady, good looking, ‘maateal, and have money. 

Mary Borat ow twenty-one, 5ft. 5in., hazel eyes, and 
light hair, wishes for a wife, not exceeding twenty; she 
must be good looking and able to love a sailor. 

J. V. M., tall, fair, and handsome, head clerk in an at- 
torney’s office, wishes to correspond with some young 
lady with a view to matrimony. 

Long.y Hanotp, medium height, dark, handsome, in- 
come 160/. a year. ndent must be dark, nice look- 
ing, about cigbheen, on fond of music and home. 

Cuaruiz, twenty-six, 5ft. 6in., an officer in the mer- 
chant service, fair complexion, slightly sunburnt, brown 
eyes and hair. Respondent must be good looking and 
affectionate. 

SPRIGHTLY mere sone Ny twen 0, of a ha disposition, 
loving, domesti fair brows eyes on, onbarn hair, with 

@ year. Senin an tall, dark, good 
tempered. 


Patience, a Ary tall, om and possessed of 
money, would like to correspond with a gentleman 
about to emigrate ; fair, stout, gray eyes, oot of medium 
height preferred. 

Hexrsert W., twenty-six, 5ft. 9in., a young widower 
without incumbrance, with a nice ute home and an in- 
come of 100. a year, would like to witha 
young lady with a view to pF ww nding 

Fors Rora. Caar.er, twenty-one, brag good looking, 


brown hair, and black eyes, wishes for "a wife, not ex- 














od twenty-one, pretty, good looking, and fond of » 
or. 


CoMMUMNICATIONS RECEIVED : 
Nora is 


: oe Foie -six, fond Ane ven 
loving, ¥ ey 
me im be " nice look: ie, domesticated, ac- 
com ee ~ few “yo pounds; and 

"Bosnia twe twenty-seven, Teows hair, hazel eyes, fair 
complexion, tem: looking, of a quiet and 
loving @ ition, desperately fond of the sea. 

Every iyo a Salton by— ee. eighteen, 5ft., 
brown hair and eyes, loving, and fond of h 

Firing Cioup by—* M. x Mt ” twen yacren, good 
tempered, fond of home, LA. aa goat bo ing: 

Frorence by—“ Louis, S ye 6ft., k brown 
hair, a tradesman, and Sell teal v! 

Constance and FLORENCE aa fp." and “F.W.,” both 
eo a. *Harry,” twenty-f good looki 

y—* ” twenty- jour, ing, 
with good prospects. 

Viotet by—“ Lex,” twenty-two, tall, fair, curly hair, 
fond of dancing, can play the piano, sing, and is very ro- 
spectably connected. 

Rosesup by—‘ Ben Brace,” an officer in the Navy, 5{t. 
5in., dark eouplexion, hair, and whiskers; would make 
a loving wife comfortable and happy 

ConstanTINE by—“Emeline,” teen -five, light hearted, 
affectionate, very — of music and home, and has an in- 
come of 40i. annu 

T. J.S. and G. 8. by Ally” and “ Lily,” sisters, both 

Gemeroenet, Sens, of home, and would have no 
objection to go 


ILD ere H. W.,” twenty-one, 5ft. Sins, fair, 
rico, good looking, a ere mya officer i x in 


ota rood Nagy 
“C. G.”"—M. B., dark, 
domesticated, and would like going to sea with her hus- 
band. C. G.,a Kentish girl, brown hair and eyes, very 
lively, and a sailor’s daughter. 
a Seacue Kwyieut by—“ sae. _ Rica eckhon ve ga 
eight, rosy complexion, haze en brown hair, 
oe hentne be eine a auiebin, ond and very re- 
Pr J. 8. andG.8. by “E. J. BR.” and “M. B.”—E. J. RB. is 
dark, and would dearly love to go to sea. M. R. is fair 
and loves a Both are merry, good tempered, an 
domesticated. 
Pansr og sam C.,” twenty, tall, dark brown hair, 
eyes good looking, wind fond fond i} home ; and—“ Lonely 
1,” py tng with a salary of 100L a year, would make a 
lomeg husband, and is of medium height. 
Witirax =. “ Frances ine Emily.” — 


a fi nd ot 
igen; modfum eighty ight trom 


ung, pre levine. — 
a ates ,: peti, loving. 
ncome of 20 per Leaweny 7 
_ Pattie,” a pk girl, sightece, tair, domesti- 
cated, and good 
ani: 8. by—"“8. J.T oe twenty-five, 
Co} on, blue eyes, 
fet oom Bootes Fae y, * tal 


nineteen, good tem: 
goa yovage: and—‘M. J.," twenty- 
five, medium heteht dark brown hair, and domesticated. 
W. W. by—** Kate Beatrice,” twen “one, a pretty, dark- 
cree little woman, merry, and fond of music ;—“ Fair 
da,” twenty-three, tall, nice looking, brown curly 
hair, fine eyes, a good and affectionate ;—“J. J., 
twenty-four, an orphan, domesticated, fond of teaching, 
and would make W. W.a Ry py wife;—‘‘ Lonely One,” 
generat medium heig rown hair, light blue ap erat 
fond of travelling, =e is 7 and loving ;—“ Nellie, 
twent oe medium rsd fair, and = av lovin 
and te disposition ;—‘‘ M. 8.,”" twenty-five, fon 
of toreling, n not bony wr ae to dare oan and would 
be very pathetic ;—‘“‘ Rosa M.,”’ twenty- 
eight, t Ani Roce pos greet willing to devote herself to 
secure his happiness ; and—“ Frances P.,” twenty-seven, 
a s‘ight, has subarea hair, blue eyes, and is is affectionate 
% mpathetic. 
would like to receive ‘* J. C.'s”’ carte, 
a Jean must send a better dasstigties 
Trrep oF Service has o to state her height, the 
colour of her eyes and othér important iy lars. 
Lucr wi ike the cartes of “‘H. R. H. P.” and of 
“ Orlando.” 
Cuemicus thinks he would just anit ‘‘ Snowdrop,” and 
would feel grateful if she would forward her carte. 
A Maip = Kent would like to receive the cartes of “J. 
de “T.T, T.,” the two gentlemen who responded 


Pe taal 's Journnat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


Tie Loxspon Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One ne and Eightpence, 


*,° Now Ready, Vou. XV. 0 of Tuz Lonpow Reapsa, 
Price 4s. 6d. 
ge the Trr_z and Inpex to Vou, XV. Price Ons 
ENNY, 


NOTICE.—Part 92, for Jatuary, Now Read}, 
74., i oes Stee! 1 Plate Sine, coloured b; 


— with applement 
the Fashions for January. 


price 
hand, 


N.B.—CogReEsronDENTs MUST AppReNS 1HEIR LETTERS 
to THE Eprror or “Tus Lonzow Reaver,” 334, 


+t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuw 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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FANCHON, WORK BAG, COLLAR 
OF MUSLIN, LACE, AND RIBBON, &c. 


WORK BAG.—No. 2. 
Tuts bag is composed of leather canvas, worked 
with green chenille and cordon braid in the same co- 
lour. If Japan canvas is preferred, it can be used 





éustead of leather canvas. Cashmere or reps might be 


TUNIS 
r" vith! 


~-y 


Veh areis 


VAPAN, MAYAN 


UA ALA 


Sritcu or Fancnon.—No. 1. 


employed, but then a strong linen or brown holland 
lining is advisable. 

Cut the patterns in cardboard, 14 inches long and 
24 broad. We can give no better direction than 
close observance of the illustration as to the manner 
in which the cordon braid is arranged round the 
sides or as to the embroidery employed on the canvas. 

This bag is lined with green sarcenet ; the tassels 
that trim it are of green silk. The upper part 
isof green velvet. It is cut in scallops, trimmed 
with braid of a lighter colour, and is fastened with 
buttons covered with green silk. Green silk twisted 
cord, on which this may hang, completes the 
trimming. 


COLLAR OF ne LACE, AND RIBBON. 
4 


0. 4. 

Tuts collar is worn with a high dress. The foun- 
dation is of mull muslin, on which is sewn the same 
aterial, forming 5 folds, all edged with narrow Va- 
{enciennes. The slope of the neck is also trimmed 





Work BaG.—No. 2 


with Valenciennes, the joining of which is concealed 
by & fold of muslin. The foundation has an edging of 
cubroidered net. The bow is of blue satin ribbon. 


FANCHON IN oe AND NETTING. 
os. 1 

MATERIALS and implements.—White lambswool, 
= middling sized knitting needles, Cambridge blue 
filosel silk, sarcenet ribbon of the same colour, netting 
needle, and mesh an inch and a half wide. 

Abbreviation.—8 stitch. 

This woollen fanchon is worked double in knitting, 
Which is assimilated through the netted trimming. 





Over-the front part of the fanchon is placed a piece 
of work knitted in the shape of a heart. This is 
worked apart, and is commenced by means of set- 
ting on 5s. Knit backwards and forwards. In 
the following rows add a s until the work attains the 
length of 11 inches. Then increase according to 
illustration. The heart-shaped piece of the fanchon 
must be on the bias. Give particular attention to the 
knitting required for shaping the crown. 


(To be concluded in our nezt.) 





CIRCULAR COVER IN CROCHET WORK. 


ABBREVIATIONS.—S for stitch, ch chain, ls long 
stitch. 

The design of this cover, which is worked in wool, 
consists of flowers, the petals of which surround 
the cup. The petals are twelve in number. 

Begin with 17 ch, 1 1s on 12 of the above; 2 
ch, 1 Is on the 9; 2 ch, 11s on the 6; 2 ch,1 
ls on the 3; 2 ch, 18s on the 38 of the right. 
Turn the work, 4 ss round the last 2 chs of 
the *, 4 Is round the following 2chs. Repeat 
from *, and mark the upper point. Unite the 
leaves through the middle of them. Then 
follow three blossoms worked thus : 

Make a round in ch, and surround it with 16 

{ ss. In the following round 4 ch form the Ist 

ls, 1 1s on the 1st ss, *, 1 cs, 11s on the follow- 

ing. Repeat 13 times from *. 

Next row, 4 chs; they form the 1st ls, 2 
three-fold Ils surround these and are worked to- 
gether, 3 ch, *, 3 ls surround the next Is, and 
are worked together. Repeat 14 times from *. 

When all component parts are finished and 

tasteful, form a complete round by aid of the needle 

and thread. Then form the stem by means of ch s. 

Then raise the wreath on paper, give the central de- 

sign its proper position, and with guipure work the 

background, which consists of ch s and picots ; each 

picot consists of 5ch s with the previous crochet ch s 

united to it. The latter ones are always in the 

centre of the smaller, the ls forming which are united 
according to the taste of the fair artist, 


i 
) 








JEWELLERY. 


Tue jewellery most in vogue at present is 
copied irom Oriental and half barbaric models, 
Moorish and Egyptian designs being held in especial 
favour. Crescents, exquisitely chased arabesques, 
hoops within hoops, tinkling as they clash against 
each other, Egyptian heads, the Sphinx, swinging 
columns, and pendants that vibrate constantly, are 
seen in brooches and ear-drops. 

Brooches are very large, and have usually a fanci- 
ful hook at the top, by which they may be 
swung as a pendant to a necklace. LKar- 
rings are long and broad also, consisting of 
a horizontal bar, or a half-moon, to which 
are attached many pendants that shake by 
the slightest motion of the wearer. The 
newest hoop ear-rings are not round, but 
oval, They are formed of several slender 
hoops, wheels within wheels, becoming gra- 
dually smaller to the centre, where the 
space is filled by a ball of gold or a precious 
stone. 

D1aMonDs.—Diamonds are now very 
seldom set in the unmeaning clusters so 
long worn, and the frail knife-edge set- 
ting of last year begins to lose favour. T'he 
stones are not placed so high, and more 
gold is visible in the setting than has been 
seen of late. The fanciful Moorish devices 
and massive Egyptian styles are botli 
adopted, There are globes of pale yellow 
gold studded with small brilliant gems, 
discs of burnished red gold depressed in the 
centre to reflect the myriad rays of light 
imprisoned within, and swinging bars of 
gold, the edges tipped with diamonds, Eme- 
ralds, cora), and the darkest blue sapphires 
are associated with diamonds. Enamel is 
scarcely used at all, as the precious stone is 
allowed to depend upon its own merits. For 
ear-rings the solitaire diamond is still pre- 

ferred to several inferior stones. The setting of soli- 
taires is exceedingly broad and rich, giving the ear- 
drop the size that fashion requires. A brilliant 
diamond, beside which all others pale their ineffectual 
fires, is mounted for a gentleman’s scarf-pin. 


Prarrs.—Strung pearl sets for brides are in floral 
patterns, with the necessary dangling appendages. 
The most stylish arrangement of pearls for general 
use is in dead Roman gold (pale yellow and unpo- 
lished) in massive-looking blocks studded with 
pearls. Necklaces of several strands of pearls are 
the objects of desire this winter in the way of jewel- 
lery. They are worn with a locket or cross, and may 





accompany any kind of jewellery. A necklace of 
graduated pearls mounted high in thick gold setting 
is worn. Diamonds and pearls are used together in 
mounting all other stones. 

CaMEos.—Cameo cutting is the favourite way of 
treating a variety of stones this season. The opal, 
emerald, chrysoprase, amethyst, and jasper are now 
cut in cameo, as well as onyx. Cameos cut from life 


Faxcuon.—No. 3. 


are fashionable. The profile of a friend cut in sar- 
donyx, and mounted in pearls or small diamonds, is 
a gift to be valued. Intaglio cutting and raised 
figures are both used. Stones of one colour are pret- 
tiest for the former, those of three or four strata of 
different shades for the latter. Sardonyx cameos, 
with the figure on a white layer and the ground of 
pink, are very beautiful. A scarf-pin, sleeve-but- 
tons, and ring for the third finger, all of cameo, make 


CoLLak oF Musiin, Lace, anp Rippon.—No. 4, 


up sets of jewellery for gentlemen. The dark red- 
brown jasper is used for cameos by gentlemen. 





Storm AND Loss or Lire orr Care Horn.— 
Intelligence which has been received in Liverpool 
from Cape Horn states that the month of October 
was one of the most tempestuous periods which has 
been experienced for many years, and that scarcely 
a ship which was then near the Cape escaped 
damage. The ship “ Orion,” which arrived at Monte 
Video on the 8rd November, had an extraordinary 
escape from destruction. The “ Orion’ was 
Bound from Callao for New York, and on the 16th 
of October, when she was off Cape Horn, a tre- 
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mendous sea swept over the poop, washed overboard 
the two men at the wheel, and compictely demo- 
lished the cabin, in the wreck of which the com- 
mander of the “ Orion,’ Captain Hall, was killed. 
The sea, then sweeping forward, carried overboard 
the chief officer, who was drowned. Theafterupper 
works were all carried away, the after part of the 
deck was stove in, and several of the sails were 
split. With much difficulty the wreckage was cleared 
away, and, under charge of one of the seamen, 
named William T. Reed, the “ Oxion ” was taken to 
Monte Video. 





THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


—_o———_ 
CHAPTER XXX. 

JANET, we have said, was only feigning sleep, 
She therefore had overheard all that Sada Probstar 
had spoken aloud, and also this assertion made by 
Bethla to Sada: 

‘“* My lady, I am not Zuleme Richt. She has been 
dead more than ten years.” 

By this Janet learned that the ravings of Sada 
were not the mere imaginations of adiseased mind ; 
that there was truth in them, and that Bethla was 
in some way connedted with the past life of the un- 
fortunate woman. 

Of Bethla, Janet knew very little—only that while 
Lady Van De Veer tarried in Sparburg with Janet 
and Ernest, awaiting the coming of Sir Edred, 
Bethla had applied to Lady Louise for a place in 
her service, Bethla had a charming voice, and told 
a piteous taleof the misfortunes she sa#id had fallen 
npon her, and as Lady Louise at the fime needed 
the services of another womam, she ltwd engaged 
Bethla to attend upon her with Janet. 

Beyond this Janet knew nothing of the woman 
who called herself Bethla Storrset.. Bat now, hav- 
ing heard the words of Sada Probstar, Janet, though 
not very shrewd, wassure Beéthla had spoken falsely 
when she told Lady Louise her name was Bethla 
Storrset, that she had lived ail hef life in Praguc, 
and had borne no other name. Of the great names 
mentioned by Sada Probstar—Altenburg, Zurich- 
bold, Zweibrudden, of the princes and barons— 
Janet knew nothing. 

Of this ignorance Bethla was well aware, so 
cared very little for all that Janet might hear from 
the lips of a madwoman whose disjointed and inco- 
herent words could not be framed into any intelli- 
gible form except by herself. Even she, with all 
her knowled.e of the history of the house of Alten- 
burg, could only imagine and suppese, but prove 
nothing. 

After all, this woman, who undoubtedly was in 
the grasp of a terrible intirmity, so fearful thet she 
had warned those about her to keep her bound while 
her fit was upon her, might not be Sada Probstar 
in truth, but simply, in her delirium, imagine her- 
self to be that person. Bethla had never seen Sada 
Probstar at Zurichbold, for Bethla was born years 
after Sada Probstar had disappeared with the infant 
Prince Richard. But Bethla, when she lived in the 
castle of Zurichbold under her true name of Lena 
Richt, had often heard her mother, Zuleme Richt, 
speak of Sada Probstar, and her mysterious disap- 
pearance with the infant son of Egbert the Bold, 
and she now endeavoured to recolleét all that she 
had ever heard about her, 

“This woman calls herself Sada Probstar,” 
thought Bethla, “ but it is plain that she is mad. 
When sane she tells us not to heed her ravings. 
Now who was Sada Probstar? My mother used to 
tell me—and it was common report at Zurichbold 
when I lived there—that Sada Probstar, in the time 
of Egbert the Bold, was @ very handsome young 
woman, distantly related to the Altenburgs, very 
ambitious and very poor. She was chief lady of 
the nurses who tended the infant Prince Richard, 
and often took the entire charge of him, carrying 
him in her arms unattended during her rambles in 
the great park of Zuriehbold. It was while upon 
one of these lonely rambles in the woods of the park 
that she and the infant prince disappeared, never 
to be even heard of again at Zurichbold. It was be- 
lieved there that she and the infant fell into the 
hands of Baron Hermann, or some of his emissaries, 
and were slain. But can FE not recall the descrip- 
tion my mother used to give of Sada Probstar’s per- 
son? Tall? This woman is tall. Stately and 
haughty of presenes? This woman is still so. Hair 
of a golden red? This woman’s hair has become 
gray, zt it is easy to see that it was once a golden 
red. Eyes grayish blue? She has them. Com- 


plexion of a dazzling fairness? Hers is pale and 


faded, yet it may have once been very fair.’’ 

Thus comparing and reflecting, Bethla endea- 
voured to fix the identity of Sada Probstar- upon 
pa ra in the chair, but failed. to satisfy. her 
mi 

At length Ler thoughts ran thus: 





“This woman, whoever she is, knew my mother. 
I remember now, that after my mother escaped from 
her captivity at Zweibrudden Castle, she conversed 
with Esther Warmly, one of the women of Princess 
Agnes, in whispers near my bed, while they thought 
I slept. I remember that I could hear but very 
little of what thoy said, yet I did hear ether 
Warmly say to my mother : ’ : 

“*No—you must not speak of it to Princess Ve- 
lina. It would only cteate false hopes. She has 
long since become resigned to her loss, and no doubt 
the infant perished meny-a yearago. The woman 
was mad, you say, and fgg Pee death in that 
dungeon at Zweibrudden. If tale she told you 
was true, she deserved the fate that overtook her. 
If the tale get abroad that Sada Probstar and the 
infant wero not slain by the baron, but that she sold 
the child, why, Lady Velina will vex and worry her- 
self to death, It is twenty-five years now since the 
child was lost, and of course thera is no ehance of 
ever learning its fate, dead or alive, Tell no one 
that you saw Sada Probstar !’ 

“So spoke Esther Warmly, as nearly as I can re- 
meéniber.” 

These words of Esther Warmly, rémgmbered by 
Bothla, wilt explain te the reader why Esther, whem 
conversing to Ida Le Clair, said : 

“T think that rutse, Sada Probster, tiay be still 
living yondet in Zweibrudden Castle. 5 
mystery. Let it lone, for have never said so’ 
mueh to any otfe béfote, not being site.” 

“Remembering that,” vontinued Bethla, in dep’ 
thought, “I must conchide that my mother saw’ 
Sada Probstar in w dungeon at Zweibruddon Caste, 
and that this woman, from what she has snid to me, 
must bothe woman seén by my mother. I must be- 
lieve this woman to be Sada Probstar.” 

* Zuleme, Zuleme,’’ here eried the wonran in the 
chair, in a wildly plaintive tone. 

“She thinks I am my mother,” thought Bethla 
as she glided to Sada’s side. “ Whatis ity Lady 
Sada ?” B: 

Ah, it is mockery to call me Lady Sada here. in 
this dungeon of Zweibrudden,” said t: e unfortunate 
woman, weeping, and gazing piteously into Bethla’s 
face. 

“ Ah, she imagines she is in the dungeon where my 
mother saw her, no doubt,” thought Bethla. 

** You used to calime Lady Sada yonder in Zurich- 
bold,” continued Sada, in a sad tone, “ because I 
was a kinswoman of the prince, though with no 
wealth except that ofgentle blood. Yes, all called 
ine Lady Sada’ there—and all trusted mv. No one 
suspected that I loved Hermann of Zweibrudden. 
No one ever suspéct-d that it was I that sent infor: 
mation of the weaicness of the garrison at Zurich- 
bold, when Egbert the Bold besieged fierce Baroness 
Wolvina at Zweibruddenthat I sent word to Baron 
Hermann. I loved him then, Zuleme, thotvh he was 
wedded to Lady Wolvina, She died, yow know, be- 
fore Prince Richard was born. ‘Then was I in secret 
wedded to Baron Hermann, At least, [ thought I 
was, and remained at Zurichbold to further his de- 
signs. I hate him now, and had I dreamed how 
basely he would treat meI never would have de- 
prived Egbert the Bold and Lady Velina of their in- 
fant son.’ 

** Why stole you the babe, Lady Sada ?” 

"Po prove mhy love for Baron Hermann—~and I 
hated the Altenburgs too. Baron Hermann aimed 
to cut off the Altenburgs, and to become Primes of 
Zurichbold himself. I thought I was his wife, and 
I served him, not only that I might become Baro- 
ness of Zweibrudden, bat also Princess of Zarich- 
bold!—that 1 might some day be princess of that 
duchy in which I had served as:amenial—only 
Lady Sada because I was a poor, dependent kitis- 
woman of the haughty Altenburgs. 

“T loved Baron Hermaun ; I hated those who had 
cut off his curs and put vile indignities upon him. 
He told me, too, he would, at onee declare mo 


panies dan 
te him 


That's a’ 


he is dead—tell Lady Velina that Sada, Probstay 
is ahve, ard has s that Prince Richard was 
found by, the diamond mertvhant, Joam Van De Veer, 
of Prague.” 

“Joam Van De Veer?” 

“Not so loud! Yes, that was the name of the 
man I saw riding of the way that led to the spot 
where I had left Prince Richard. I hope he found 
the infant.’’ 

“T doudt not he did, and tiat the infant is now 
Sir Edred Van De Veer!” thought Bethla, with a 
startled glance towards Jaziet> ’ 

But, to all appéarafice, Janet was far away in the 
realm of dreams. 

“The infant Was gone when J returned,” con- 
tinued Sada, whose i ion led her to believe 
that she was speaking with Bethla’s mother, in a 
dungeon of Zweéibrudden Castle. “I hope Joam 
Van De Veer found thechild. If the ehild is living 
yet heis a man grown, but ‘ Baron Hermaun’s Seal’ 
will ever be on his breast. ‘Ram justly punished, 
Zualeme, for my‘ treachery to my kindred. Behold 
me in this dun I have been for years. 

ortel baron threw me when I 
the child of Egbert the Bold. 

born my son Fritz—tho baron declared 
the child was aI hear they have reared 
i “that he does not kuow the name 
, ate two who attend upon me 
I gomad and rave.” 

. ‘ate P? asked Bethla, eager to 
lene all ould of the dungeon life of this 
wretched wh, and fearful lest her communica- 
tiveness might snddenly cease. 


“Hans Bruno and his son Aldort,” replied Sada, 
shuddering, ‘Listen, Zuleme, for my fate is terri- 
bie. Here in this dungeon was I forced to wed the 
hateful, low-born ruffian; Haris Bruno--foreed! I 
knew not whatI did. I was mad, But they tell 
the Hans Bruno is my husband, and that Aldort is 
my son—that Baron Hermann has a wife, and a 
son called Baron Senlis. Horror! It is false! I 
am the rightful Baroness of Zweibrudden, A holy 
priest made me the lawful wife of Baron Hermann 
of Zweibradden. He ean have no other wife while 
I live. Goto the emperor and tell him all that I 
havé told you: Teli him that Sada Probstar, a 
woman of noble descent and a kinswoman of the 
Altenburgs, was. lawfully wedded to Hermaun Van 
Arden, Baron of Zweibrudden, and that the cruel 
baron holds her in bondage in one of his dun- 
geons at his —_ of Zweibegdden. . 

Having sai i e unhappy woman became 
silent again, nad evdentiy untonscious of Bethla’s 

resence. 

_ it is plain,” ght Bethia, * that she imagines 
she is in one of the dungeons of Baron Hermann's 
castle; and speaking to my mother. Therefore; when 
my mother was a captive at the same castle, she 
must have gained access to Lady Sada’s dungeon. 
It is ten yearssince’my mother was the baron’s cap- 
tive; and pa rm ae pose have been an 
inmate of dangeon as @s ten years ago. 

“ Now how didi the power of Baron 

said I also must 


Baroness of Zweibrulden if I stole the infant} her 


prince for him. So 1 did; bub when I had fled from 
the gteat park of Zurichbold. into the forest near 
there I could not make up my mind togive the poor, 
innocent babs to the baron, for I knew he would 
kill it. Nor could I take its tender life. So I left 
the infant in the forest, in a road. ButI had not 
deserted it an hour when my heart bade me return, 
for I fancied I heard the child screaming after me, 
louder and louder every step I fied from it. 

“T went baei, and it was gone !—gone for ever, 
Zuleme ! I pray Heaven somé chance traveller took 
it, and cared for it. Perhaps the wolvey found it 
and devoured it. I remember that ere I retarned 
to the spot where I had left the child, and while 
still hurrying away from it, I saw coming towards 
me a. traveller riding alone. I hid by the road-side 
until he passed, and recognised him as, one I had 
seen selling jewels at the Castle of Zurichbold a few 

before. Ho was of Prague. Now listen, for 
I dure not whisper this to any one who is not a 
friend to the Altenburgs. When you return to Zu- 
richbold, if ever you do—it’s twenty-five years now 
since [ fled therttee—tell Prince Egbert—no, ’tis said 





under a false of true matriage led her to be his in- 
strument. Whether the marriage was true or false, 
thé baron repudiated it, amd cast Lady Sada into a 
dungeon. In that she bore a child, a son, 
which she says was the baron’s child; she was de- 
prived of the child, and it was reared under the name 
of Fritz as a ménialof the stables. She went mad. 
“While mad, she was made the wife of a man of 
low degree, named Hans Bruno. To this man she 
bore a son, named Aldort. She was kept in the 
dangeon or in imprisonment up to the time when 
my mother saw her, ten years ago. She hag ima- 
gined me to be my mother, and her mind, while she 
spoke, placed her as sho was ten years ago. Per- 
haps her mind may ére long cast her memory for- 
ward, and she may tell mé how she escaped from 
Zweibrudden, how Sir Fritz learnéd that she was 

his mother, and why that scar is upon his breast. 
Bat the lips, of Sad& Probstar spoke aloud no 
more during all that night. Sne sobbed and wept, 
and made no reply to the agg ob ate er put to her 
by Bethla. Wearied atlast, Bethla slept; and when 
aw day had begun, and Sada was 
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alumbering in her chair. Sir Fritz was moaning and 
tossing in a high fever, and Bethla saw that he had 
become delirious, . , 

“Harm him not, Aldort,” said Sir Fritz, whose 
mind was upon the captive he had left in the corridor 
cell of “* The Rock.” “On your life, harm him not! 
Lose your own life to saveSir Edred!’’ 

‘Could you make atiything of what he said, Ja- 
net ?”’ asked Bethla. 

“Qh, Heaven! yes. I fear Sir Hdred has fallen 
into the power of the Riders, and that the man Al- 
dort guards him somewhere in a dungeon.” 

“Sol a ag ' : 

“ Also that Sir Fritz is not unfriendly towards our 
master, Bethla; and that he hasa battle at hand 
against Baron Hermann; that the Riders have 
quarrelled among’ themselves. I can make out no 


more. 

“ Nor I, Janet ;s0 let as to the wood cavern, to 
mend our fire,” said Bethla, lighting a lamp, and 
leading the — from the tapestried cavern. 

The noise they made in replenishing the fire 
aroused Lady Sada from her _ and she spoke. 

“The fit has been upon me? It has passed. I 
am deathly sick. Unbind me, and give me food and 


win 
you think it will be safe to unbind her, 


i = 
“ Do 
Bethla ? 

““¥es; she has her mindagain. You may see 
that in her eyes. She is very ill too, and she told 
us her fit would pass away in that manner. At all 
events, I do not fear her, for lam stronger than sho 
is—twenty times.” 

Sir Fritz was silent in his sleep, and Lady Sada 
was still unaware of his presence, the tall back of 
her chair being towards the bed on which he lay. 

Having taken some wine, she fixed her eyes keenly 
on Bethla’s face, and asked : 

‘is Wag my fit silent, or did I speak strange 
things ?” 

‘“‘ Your fit was silent, my lady. You said nota 
word,” promptly replied bold Bethla. ‘At least 
while we were awake, for we slept all night, after 
Sir Fritz came.” 

‘Sir Fritz? He has been here ?”’ 

“ He is here now, and in a bad plight, my lady, 
wen and delirious. He lies there upon your 

eda. 

With sudden strength Lad 
chair, and hurried to the 
chief, 


Sada arose from her 
edside of the Rider 


(To be continued.) 
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FACETIA., 





Doe Logio.—It is proverbially said that every 
dog has his day. If this were true the Dog-days 
would be more numerous.— Punch. 

Tue Arrer Conszquences.—The twentieth of 
December was ‘The Doctors’ Day’: at Merchant 
Taylors’ School. In the family circle the twenty. 
sixth of December was the Doctor’s Day.—Puneh, 

Cuear TRAVELLING.—A foolish young fellow 
boasting in company of his travelling abroad, was 
asked by one present how he made his way, “ By 
my wits,” replied he. “Indeed!” says the other ; 
“then you must have travelled very cheaply.” 

Cotp Comrort.—A young lady having a fault- 
less Grecian nose declines to ado on old-fashioned 
remedy for a cold—fearing that a promiiment facial 
fave might appear to be of the “‘ composite” order. 
—fun. 

SEASONABLE ReEADING.—Don’t burn the news- 
papers containing accounts of “ The Weather and 
the Parks.” Keep them to refer to in the Dog- 
days ; when they will be cool and pleasant reading. 
The records of last summer’s drought might just 
now help—for all that Shakespeare says—an ima- 
ginative person to get warm.—Punch. 

_PoutTgreRs, BEwArg !—Notice has been pub- 
lished in the pa’ that, according to the police 
authorities, ‘ prize lotteries held at public-houses, 
and drawings of turkeys, geese, and other prizes 
are illegal, and will be suppressed under Act of 
Parliament.” What next, one wonders? And if 
“turkeys, geese, and other prizes” are not to be 
drawn, how are they to be——oh, horrible!—Judy, 

Tuat’s CertTain.—At n, we are told, a 
subscription list has been opened for the presenta- 
tion of a sword of honour to Garibaldi. “ The hilt 
is a figure of the Republic in the shape of a woman 
in vigorous youth trampling on a crown. The metal 
of which this piece of work is to be composed is not 

et decided.” Oh, indeed! ‘Well, that won't take 

ong. A woman trampling on a crown must have 
silver as a basis.—Judy. 
OUR CHRISTMAS CORNER. 
, Harmless slides for this weather are those belong- 
™~ to magic fans. 
ew arrival at the Zoological Gardens.—A real 
Snap-dragon. Now on view. 








What ancient author is supposed to have written 
a treatise on plum-pudding ?—Suet-onius. 

What trade did Master Jack Horner of corner 
celebrity subsequently adopt ?—Probably that of a 
plumber.—Punch,. 

“TI want,” says our amiable correspondent, Miss 
Goodchild, “ to know how to make a nice drink for 
evening parties, neither expensive, nor strong. 
Something that the maid can hand round in little 
glasses, or something hot for a bowl on the table, 
to which all could go and refresh themselves.” 

For the “ little glasses,” hot water with a squeeze 
of lemon init. Delicious! For the more jovial 
* bowl” we recommend, also, hot water—with soap 
and towel, Most refreshing!—Ep.]—Punch. 

A “SELL.” 

(We've all got our little weaknesses. Brown's 
little weakness is this: When he and Mrs. Brown go 
to a dinner-party they doit in style; and he natu- 
rally likes his’ entertainer’s flunkeys to think that 
the equipage he has hired for the occasion is his 
own. 

Brown (in a loud voice) : ‘*O—a—come for us at 
eleven, John.” 

Coachman (in a londer) : 
hask for ?” 


“Hall right, sir! 
What name shall Ie 


—Punce 


FROST. 


Tue trees have blosso'uea m she night; 
The faded moors ar.ci sedges, 

Leaf-strewn and lone!yv, gleam i 1d glow 
With silver-netted xiges. 


Along the brook sides tos: xad turn 
yo) aap eee rushes ; 

The willows, leaning to the sun, 

Grow warm with golden flushes, 


Bloom-laden, o’er the broken wall 
The wild briar trails her glory, 

Her coarse gown brocaded with pearls, 
Like robes in fairy story. 


Faint, through the filmy veil, I see 
The soft n of the meadows— 

The hill sides flushed with misty gold, 
O’ershot with silver shadows. 


The river, like some bird of Hope, 
Ontstretching, fades and narrows, 
The mist above her draperied banks 


Pierced through with sunrise arrows, 


Afar theforest, still and white, 
In robes of pallid splendour— 

More near the wild grass, drooping low 
With blossoms, rare and tender— 


Frost blossonis! fair as frail, and sweet 
As life’s supromest blisses ; 

Fading as love fades, by the warmth 
Of its divinest kisses ! 


GEMS. 


Tue history of most lives may be comprehended 
under thrée heads—our follies, our misfortunes and 
our faults. 

A GENTLE heart is like ripe fruit, which bends so 
low that it is at the mercy of every one who chooses 
to Kk it, while the harder fruit keeps out of reach. 

ow youth makes its wishes hopes and its hopes 
certainties. Hope is the prophet of youth; young 
eyes will always look forward. 

Tue sweet light of friendship is like the light of 
phosphorus, seen pluinly when all around is dark. 

Tue first steps in education are all-important. 
Give any direction to the infant mind, and it will 
keep on almost of itself. It requires much fire to 
make water boil, but when it is thoroughly heated a 
lamp will keep it from cooling. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Jzanny Linp Soup.—Take three quarts of white 
stock, seasoned with white pepper and mace; put 
into it 302. of sago, and let it boil for twenty 
minutes, stitring it occasionally. Beat the yolks of 
four eggs with a gill of cream, and mix with the 
soup immeédiately on taking it off the fire. 

CoLLeGcE Puppine.—Grate }1b. bread, and add 

Ib. ‘currants, the same of raisins and of suet, a 
ttle cinnamon, sothe almonds (blanched and cut 
small), three eggs, and sugar to taste; mix all to- 
gether, roll in balls, and fry in butter till very crisp ; 

may be strewn over when served. 

RFUMES.—The perfume of such flowers as cas- 

on beng 3 orange, violet, and sometimes the rose, 
and the like are extracted by infusion in the follow- 
ing manner: The infusion is a mixture of mutton 
suet and lard, properly refined and free from all im- 
purities; this is melted in a steam pan, enamelled 
or tinned inside, and fitted with a tight cover, and 











the flowers or leaves are immersed in it and left for 
a day or two, stirring occasionally. When the 
flowers are exhausted of their perfume, the whole 
is re-melted, strained, and pressed. The spent flowers 
are replaced by fresh ones, and so renewed until tho 
fat has absorbed a quantity of the perfume. The 
fat is then treated with alcohol. In this way the 
aroma absorbed from the flowers by the fat is ap- 
propriated by the alcohol. The liquids thus obtained 
are simple extracts of superior quality and more 
delicate odour than the essences or solutions of 
volatile oils in alcohol. Some flowers cannot bear 
the little heat of the preseding opération. Jessa- 
mine, mignonette, tubcrosé, and similaf® flowers be- 
long to this cate . The process for these is the 
following: The fat is spread, about the tenth of an 
inch thick, on sheets of glass; on this the flowers 
are sprinkled, and another glass coated with fat 

upon it. They are allowed to remain in this 
condition a day or tw6, then the flowers are replaced 
by fresh ones. When the fat is sufficiently impreg- 
nated, it is treated with alcohol, in the same man- 
ner as in the other process. 


STATISTICS. 


ProrrssoR JEVONS, in a receut communication 
to the Statistical Society of London, estimated the 
gold in circulation in Great Britain at 80,000,000/.,. 
the silver at 14,000,000/., and the bullion in bank at 
15,000,000/. more, making 109,000,0001. in all. 

A REVENUE return shows that, in the financial 
year 1869-70, there were 146,049,640 penny stamps 
issued by the Inland Revenue Department, produc- 
ing a revenue of 608,540/. The number was 4,000,000 
more than in the preceding year. 

Wear or Coins—tThe testimony given before 
the Royal Commission on International Coinage by 
Mr. Miller, of the weighing room of the Bank of 
England, contains some valuable data upon the loss 
of weight of sovereigns by wear. One thousand 
sovereigns, as issued from the Mint, weighed, in 

arcels of one hundred each, 25°68 oz., or 256'80 in 

value, at 31, 17s, 10}d. per ounce, 9997. 18s. 24d., 

or 20s. each ; 8,000 sovereigns, as in circulation, 

weighed, in parcels of 1,000 each, 255°87 oz., 255°76 
0z., and 255°80 oz., or an average of 19s. 11d. each. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Tr seems now pré' 


tt¥ oértain that the north side 
of St. Paul's Churchyard will be opened and the 
road be made wide enough for two carriages to 


ass. 
, Two sensible street reforms are being introduced 
in London; the old-fashioned water-posts at the 
cab-stands are to be replaced by water troughs, and 
the rule that omnibuses are prohibited from setting 
down passengers except at the kerb, is being more 
strictly enforced. 

A carr¥run scheme for defending London in case 
of attack is understood to bein preparation. It is 
to consist in the fixing of all the important points 
for the rapid construction and arming at the proper 
time of earthworks, in which mode of defence Se- 
bastopol so well led the way and Paris has so effec- 
tively followed. 

SomerHine new has been discovered flattering 
to the “ penetration ” of wontan. Mr. Glashier, the 
atronaut, has noticed that the voice of a woman is 
audible in-a balloon at the height of about two 
miles, while that of a man has never reached higher 
than a mile. There is no reverberation in the sounds 
which are carried to those altitudes, but the sounds 
once heard are gone for ever. 

Our ENJoyMENTS.—The happiness derived from 
doing deeds of kindness is the highest, the purest, 
and the most lasting of all human enjoyments. The 
vilest sinner breathing, if he has ever performed a 
benevolent act in the course of his life, knows this 
to be true. How strange then that so many thou- 
sands should ruim health, fortune and reputation, in 
pursuit of pleasures that turn to ashes in the end, 
while they utterly negléct this source of enjoyment, 
accessible to all, and which not only brightens life, 
but softens the sting of death. 

A Scotcu Mrstitowxarre.—The inventory of the 
personal estate of the late Mr. George Baird, of 
Stichell, has been given up by his executors. The 
valueof his moveable estate in England and Scot- 
land is 918,4571. 17s..9d., and he had large landed 
estates and funds in America. The value of the 
stamp on which the inventory is written is 13,4001. 
He leaves 25,0007. at disposal of trustees, to be 
divided among such religious, benevolent, and chari- 
table objects and purposes as they may deem most 
deserving, including contributions or annuities to 
any poor relatives. His estates of Strichen and 
Stichell are to be entailed in favour of his son, 
George Alexander Baird, in the first instance. He 
leaves 200,0001. to each younger son, and 50,0001. to 
each daughter. 
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Oh, Hook pe out at Sea, Lobe! 


Poetry by J. W. KING. SERENATA, 


Andante grazioso. y ty hp 





far more con-stant 
thou'lt be tru - ly 


look ye out for me, love,—A 
So shalt thy neck of snow, love, If 


Cantabile. 


| Pacevars 1, 1871; 


Music by GUILATI. 


look out at sea, ae ee — 
glit-ter now, love, Be-neath 


I range not like th 
With diamonds of th 
































Cadenza ad lib. 


change not like the this 


to please, 
deck thee o’er and And the 


heart with - in this _ breast, 


ee vw 


am lento. ~__ tempo dolce, 


hi-ther, hi - ther 
beat but to 


Oh, look not out nea, love, 
Then look, &c. 


lento ad lt}. 


look ye out for me, love,—A far more con-stant 


colla parte, 


As the seas, that glitter me love, 
Beneath the stars that shine, 

So shalt thy neck of snow, love, 
If thou'lt be truly mine, 


Original and Copyright. 





love, And _hi-ther, hi-ther come, 
love, Shall beat but to a- dore, 


=~ 


Nor look ye 


one, 


With diamonds of the East, love, 

¥ T'll deck thee o’er and o’er; 

And the heart within this breast, love, 
Shall beat but to adore.—Then look, &c. 


Lovo: ee by Sipwey A. SurrH, 334, Strand. 
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